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TRAINING RESOURCES FOR YOUTH, INC. (PROJECT TRY) WAS 
DESIGNED TO PROVIDE A COMPREHENSI V£ EDUCATIONAL ENVIRONMENT 
IN WHICH 600 17-21 YEAR OLD MALES IN THE SEDFORD-STUYVESANT 
AREA OF BROOKLYN COULD LEARN VOCATIONAL, PERSONAL, AND SOCIAL 
SKILLS. SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH TECHNIQUES WERE USED TO 
PRODUCE POSITIVE CHANGES IN ATTITUDES AND BEHAVIORS OF 
DEPRIVED YOUTHS. A RESEARCH ADVISORY PANEL WAS CHOSEN WHO 
WOULD WORK WITH THE PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATORS OF PROJECT TRY TO 
DECREASE THE METHODOLOGICAL RISKS INHERENT IN HAVING THE SAME 
INDIVIDUALS INVOLVED IN DESIGN, DEVELOPMENT, AND EVALUATION, 
THIS REPORT BEALS WITH THE W>0RK OF THE RESEARCH ADVISORY 
PANEL. THE PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATORS AND THE RESEARCH ADVISORY 
PANEL MODIFIED THE PRELIMINARY EVALUATION PLAN. THESE 
MODIFICATIONS INVOLVED THE POPULATION TO BE STUDIED AND THE 
TREATMENTS TO BE PROVIDED. THE THREE APPENDICES INCLUDE AN 
ABSTRACT OF THE PROJECT PROPOSAL, THE PRELIMINARY EVALUATION 
PLAN, AND A GRANT PROPOSAL FOR THE RESEARCH ADVISORY PANEL. 
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Introduction 



This report sulsmitted to the U.S. Office of Sducation 
as an interim sunoBary of work performed under the terns of 
grant no. OEG - 1-6-068503-1471. This report will focus upon 
a definition of the purposes of the grants the evolution of 
the preliminary evaluation plan for Project TRY, the basic 
revisions which have been facilitated by the Research Advisory 
Panel# the current status and future development of electronic 
processing systMis and a specification of the future steps 
to be tLGGGa^liBh^a under the terms of this grant. 

The date of termination of this grant has been extended to 
September 30# 1967. On or before that date a final report will 

be submitted which will include a revised evaluation plan, a 

- • % 

summary of our experience in implementing aspects of the plan 
as they have evolved, and a description of the process through 



idiich the evaluation plan was developed and revised with the 
assistance of the Research Advisory Panel. The report will also 
include a series of recommendations regarding the feasibility of 
the "research audit function" as described in the body of this 

report. 

This report is submitted by Winthrop R. Adkins, Ph.D., Sidney 
Rosenberg, Ph.D. , and Timothy P. Dineen, Ph.D. , Principal Investi- 
gators. Ke would also like to acknowledge the major contributions 





Section I 



The History and Purposes of this Grant 

Training Resources for Youth, Inc# (Project TRY) was 
gremted 4.3 million dollcucs on July 1, 1966 to conduct an 
experimental and demonstration project for training 600 17— 

21 year old male youth from the Bedford-Stuyvesant community 
of Brooklyn. (See Appendix A for a brief description of the 
project) The Preliminary Evaluation Plan (See Appendix B) 
reflects the interrelationship between research and develop- 
ment and training operations* The individuals who are 

t 

^^ 2 rrently responsible for evaluation and development activities 
within the project also played a major role in program design 
and in negotiating the funding of the entire project# 

As was indicated in the Preliminary Evaluation Plan^ the 
role of research in Project TRY is a rather unique one in that 
the en^ihasis is on creating a mechanism for the orderly collec- 
tion, processing and feedback of information directly related 
to educational activities within the project, so that appro- 
priate operating decisions and project modifications can be 
facilitated# Our aim was to use. social science research tech- 
niques as a tool for improvement of the educational process 

through systematic self-study# 

Prom the first it was recognized that the planned involve- 
ment of the same individuals in project design, ongoing develop 
ment and the continuous evaluation of those processes, brought 



with it certain xnethodological risks, particular3,y those 
involving self-fulfilling or biased observations* We 
therefore recognized the need for the creation of an inde- 
pendent body which could i&onitor the internal research 
effort of the project and provide a check against any un- 
recognized tendency to bias results* 

In the spring of 1965 a proposal for the current grant 
was submitted to the U*S. Office of Education* Its purpose 
was to defray the cost of the operation of a Hesezurch Advisory 
Panel, i.e*, a group of distinguished social scientists who 
would work with the Principal Investigators of the TRY Project 
in the following ways: 

1* to review and respond to the Preliminary 

Evaluation Plan and to assist in its revision; 

2* to provide high level professional expertise 
and resources for dealing with complex research 
problems; 

3* after thorough familiarity with the overall 
evaluation plan and the aims of Project TRY, 
to assist us in determining the feasibility 
of the “research audit function** (See Appendix C) 
as a concept that might be implemented at a later 
stage within Project TRY, and applicable to other 
•projects* 

It should be clearly understood that all costs for the 
development of the evaluation plan and associated expenses, 
including staff time, is covered under the teanns of the major 
grant for Project TRY* The current grant of $7,450 for which 
this report is being submitted, covers only the cost of con- 
sultant fees and expenses ^*'£or individual and group meetings 
of the Research Advisory Panel* Some cohfusion has arisen due 
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to the fact that this small grant which is a means for aid- 
ing in the refinement of research efforts was awarded prior 
to the receipt of the major contract for the funding of 
Project TRY* What the small grauit har enabled us to do how- 
ever is to obtain the services of a group of outsteuiding social 
scientists whose experience has and will continue to aid us 
in avoiding pitfalls, duplicating the mistakes of others, and 
ignoring opportunities as we seek to design and implement a 
coo^lex research model* Additional significance derives from 
the fact that each of the panel members have a variety of insti- 
tutional and professional affiliations which can facilitate 
the communications of both the developmental processes involved 
in the design of tr.Y and its major findings. 








Section II 

Ste^ completed as of March 31 ^ 1967 

i* Completion of the Prelirainltry Evaluation Plem (See 
Appendix B) 

2. Approxisfiately ten sessions held with the chairman of 
the Research Advisory Panel, Allen Williams, Executive 

Director — N^SPA. These sessions have focused upon both 

/ 

broad conceptual and methodological research issues and 
plans for coordinating the efforts of the Research Advi- 
sory Panel. 

3, We have had a series of consultations with panel members, 
in the New York City area. Meetings were held with 
Professor Chein of New York University to consider pri- 
marily problems related to seunpling techniques and 
mechanisms for establishing control and comparison groups. 
Professor Stuart Cook from the University of Colorado 
after a favorable overview of the Preliminary Evaluation 
Plan had to withdraw because of pressing obligations. 
Professor Edmund Gordon has been unavailable for indivi- 
dual consultation due to a variety of last minute emer- 
gencies which required his presence in Washington and 

had to cauicel several appointments. He will be seen in 
the near future. He is, however, familiar with the basic 
design of this project, having sat on the original panel 
' which recommended the approval of Project TRY to the Office 
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of Education. J. Douglas Grant of the California 
State Depai^ent of Correction has reviewed the Preli- 
minary Evaiation Plan and has submitted written comments 
and recommendations together with a series of articles 
and reports which have suggested a variety of means where- 
by the experience-centered curriculum can be integrated 
with the overall research design. Professor Abraham 
Tannenbaam of Columbia University discussed with us in 
detail research related to curriculum and in particular 
reading program development. Mrs. Marcia Freedman of the 
center for Conservation of Human Resources was particularly 
helpful regarding indices of employability and related pro- 
blems of job placement and employer follow-through, 
professor Donald Super of Columbia University assisted us 
in considering ways in which vocational development theory 
could be integrated with the project design and research 
efforts, in addition to making available bis experience 
as a director of a large-scale research’ enterprise. 

4. Drs. Super, Gordon and Williams have agreed to participate 
with the staff of Project TRY at a forthcoming symposium 
at the American Psychological Association Convention in 
which the developmental history and first results of the 
TRY Project will be presented* 

5. TO date, approximately one thousand dollars out of a total 
budget of seven thousand, four hundred and fifty dollars 
has been expended. This reflects a series of unavoidable 
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delays in the development and implementation of the 
basic evaluation plan for the TRY Project, due to 
unforeseen yet critical problems related to the build- 
ing of the institution. From September, 1966 to March, 

1967, a 4.3 million dollar institution had to be created 
from ground zero with an expansion of staff from the 
original proposal development group of seventeen to its 
current siz^ of one hundred and sixty, with the intake 
of 120 trainees, with the establishment of a variety of 
policies and procedures for translating the proposal 
into actual operations, the renovation and preparation 
of facilities necessitating temporary quarters and 
numerous moves, and the creation of a Board of Directors 
and a committee structure for insuring adequate communi- 
cation between the community and the project. During 
this period, key staff of the research division had to 
attend to broader institution-building problems until 
other high-level staff could be recruited and oriented. 
Nevertheless, the consultations with the Research Advisory 
Panel referred to above, together with consider 2 d>le research 
activity within the project did take place and have led to 

a number of important revisions of the Preliminary Evalua- 
tion Plan. 

6. As reported in Washington on March 20, 1967, the basic 

foundation for the institution and for research activities 
have been laid and we can now anticipate a period of more 



o 
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focused research development activities. As was 
pointed out, it is during this period that additional 
individual and group meetings with the Research Advi- 
sory Panel will be of greatest value for the refine- 
ment of the TRY evaluation plan. 




Section III 



Developments ^tnd Revisions of the Preliminairy Evaluation Plam 

!• The Geographical area to be served as originally 

described in the proposal, was extended to include 

portions of two areas contiguous to Bedford-Stuyveseuit, 

i.e. the southeast portion of the Williamsburg section 

and the western end of the Brownsville section* This 

was necessary in order to facilitate the recruitment of 

a racially balanced trainee saaqple. It is anticipated 

that about 80% of all trainees will be drawn from this 

* 

total area* 

2* The definition of the TRY Sample: 

a* TRY is committed to deal with the hard core 
youth of Bedford-Stuyvesauit, therefore grounds 
for exclusion of youth from the project are 
strictly limited to the following gross con-* 
siderations* Youth will be excluded who show 
evidence of dope addiction, alcoholism, brain 
damage, inability to speak English, severely 
limiting physical hauidicaps, reading level 
below second grade (except certain selected cases, 
as indicated below) * 
b* Race 

The approximate distribution of trainees shall 
be 70% Negro, 15% Caucasion, 15% Puerto Rican* 
Rationale 



1. TRY is designed primarily to service youth 
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from the ghetto community of Bedford- 
Stuyvesemt, which is predominantly Negro. 

2. Negro youth will work, study and hopefully 
live in an integrated society and therefore 
can benefit educationally from their e3^>eri- 
ence in an integrated prograun, including 
both fellow trainees and staff. 

3. Sufficient niamber of non-Negroes must be 
included to make this process meaningful, 
and to prevent the establishment of a small, 
isolated non-Negro minorities within the 
student population which reduces the oppor- 
tunity for a truly integrated program. 

c. Reading Level 

The approximate distribution of reading levels 

within the trainee population shall be as follows: 



Percent 


Number of Trainees 


Reading Level 


20% 


120 


4th grade or below 


55% 


330 


levels: 5, 6 & 7 


25% 


150 


levels: 8 and above 



Rationale 

1. Reading level is considered to be the most 
appropriate index of current educational abi- 
lity. It represents not potential, as an I.Q. 
score would, but serves as a measure of 
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educational attainment, which czm provide a 
distribution within the over-all training 
san^le of typical educational problems* 

2* The above distribution will provide a meem 
of approximately sixth grade reading level 
with a sufficient range above and below the 
mean so that the full remge of learning pro- 
bl^s of **hard core" youth is represented in 
our san^le. 

3* A mean of sixth grade reading level also. pro- 
vides that the majority of trainees will be 
in a position to attain the eighth grade 
reading level considered to be necessary for 
successful cos^letion of TRY Vocational Train- 
ing Courses. 

The approximate distribution with respect to age 
shall be approximately 20% or 120 trainees in each 
age category from 17 thru 21* Current experience 
indicates that it may be most difficult to attain 
the required proportions of 20 and 21 year olds, but 
every effort will be made to obtain this age distri- 
bution. 

Rationale 

1. Roughly equal distribution with respect to age, 
will provide an opportunity to observe the effect 
that age has upon different kinds of learning 
and placement problems. 
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2 * An approxixnatii^ equal number of trainees in each age 

category, will provide a rough comparison group measure. 

e. Probation 

The tnayj.miim number of trainees coming from probationary 
referral sources shall be 25%, i.e. 150 trainees. This 
limit is imposed in order to minimize the number of trainees 
who are in the project under contraints eminating from agen- 
cies external to the project. Participation in TRY training 
should be to the greatest extent possible voluntary. 

f , High School Graduation or GED Certificate 

The proportion of high school graduates or holders of equiva- 
lency diplomas shall be limited to 20%, i.e. 120 trainees. 

With a minimum of 80% of the TRY population made up of non- 
high school graduates or non-certificate holders, the sas^le 
will represent the realities of the youth population within 
the community auid will instire along with reading levels that 
TRY has truly selected individuals with "hard core" educa- 
tional problems. 

3. Life-Skills Education Treatments 

The original plans to vary Life-Skills Education along three major 
dimensions or "treatments" (see pages .11-15, appendix B) has been 
revised to include two principal curriculum; variations, to be 
described below. This modification has helped to sharpen and clarify 
the nature of the Life-Skills Education Model and has led to specific 
staff training and curriculum production activities which are cur- 
rently in operation. Both models retain sufficient flexibility which 
encourages the naturalistic emergence of individualized student- 
teacher interaction within a framework that permits unit-by-unit eva- 
luation as well as evaluation across treatments. 
o 
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The present revised design calls for two Life-Skills 
Education models (treatmeni^ which are designated: The X 

Experience Centered-Model and The Content Centered Model. 
Described briefly below are summaries of the objectives, 
the processes, the phases of implementation and the role 

of the Life-Skills Educator for '*ach of these two major 
curriculum models. 

The Experience Centered Model 

Objective: The development and documentation, by the 

trainees themselves, of successful experiences in life-like 
or reaiiife situations under the guidance of the Life-Skills 
Educator. These experiences, in the five areas of life-re- 
sponsibility training, are planned, implemented, evaluated 
and recorded by the trainees themselves to the fullest extent 
possible. Hence the curriculum grows out of their experience 

and involves the develojanent of a full complement of personal 
and social skills. 

• ” # 

The Process: The major impetus fcr this development pro- 

cess is provided by the trainees- felt needs and interests. 

It evolves through three levels of increasing power and 
skill in each of which the sequence of thought, action and 
consequence, elicitid by the Life-Skills Educator, provides 
both direction and documentation. A diagram and description 
of the process is presented below. 



o 



o 
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LEVEL 



LEVEL 



I Enhancing the Self as a Cont ributor 

^Through carefully led group discussions 
the trainee cones to see himself as a valuable 
contributor. His present store of information 
is elicited snd given recognition* His ccmaments 
and insights are recorded and dignified in print. 
His needs and interc-'^t's are explored and noted. 

He discusses the value of his present knowledge 
and what further knowledge could mean to him. 

II Enhgmcing the Self as a Learner 

Confident because of the recognition given -to 
him and his peers as knowledgeable persons capable 
of contributing something of value to the group, 
the trainee is encouraged to become an expert in 
some aspect of the life-responsibility area that 
interests him. He is guided in his search for ex- 
pertise to people, experiences, places, books and 
other media as additSonal sources of information. 
With his new information, the trainee (actually a 
team of two or three) reports back to the group 
in a more formal manner, for example, in a panel 
discussion or verbal presentation to the group. 
These reports are tape recorded and typed (with 
minor correction where necessary). The trainee’s 
confidence as a learner and contributor is fur- 
ther enhanced. Opportunities to improve verbal 
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coBOumication skills are provided. The 
group discusses the various reports and 
is guided by the Educator toward the form* 
ulation of tentative action plans for im- 
proving an aspect of their community which 
here can meem the community df * their group, 
the Project as a whole, their neighborhood, 
Bedford-Stuyvesemt or even the city itself. 

LEVEL III Enhancing the Self as an Effective Person 

The trainees select a course of action and * 
plan it in detail, delineating and assigning 
tasks to each other. The action plan is carried 
out and a formal written presentation of the 

experience is prepared by the group* Organ!* 

/ 

zational and social skills are developed here 
as well as personal and academic skills such 
as written expression, spelling, syntax and the 
like. Finally, the group discusses the value 
and import of the action project in terms of 
its effectiveness in itself and for their own 
development. 



o 
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Flexibility: The individual trainee no matter what 

•his level of self-confidence and basic skill can be readily 
accomodated within this model. As the group proceeds through 
the three levels in successive projects in the five life-re- 
sponsibility areas the Life-Skills Educator encourages each 
one to participate more and more fully. in the learning pro- 
cess by assuming more active roles. He can readily maintain 
an accepting atmosphere within the group to support the slower aid 
less gifted trainee and guide the more capable toward helping him 
by means of double-teaming then or influencing in other ways the 
formation of small sub-groups. 

Role of the Life-Skills Educator: As indicated hbove, the 

Life-Skills Educator guides the trainees in the exploration of 
self/ family and community. He brings maturity to the situ- 
ation; ensures adequate coverage of the life-responsibility 
areas; encourages and counsels them and helps them develop ef- 
fective and satisfying styles of learning/ problem solving/ eval- 
uation and reflection. He serves as a source of information and 
a guide to other avenues of learning. 



o 
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The Content Centered Model 

Objectives: The development of five life-responsibility 

curriculum units, each composed of a number of sub-units orga- 
nized in terms of lessons* The content is closely tied to the 
trainees* needs and interests as perceived and continually moni- 
tored by the Life-Skills Educator. It is an enriched curriculum 
utilizing off-the-shelf and home-grown materials, a wide variety 
of audio-visual aids and relying heavily on group: discussion 
methods of stimulating interest and fostering comprehension* 

Each unit incorporates lessons in all the basic skill subjects 
and communication arts, that is, reading, writing, speaking, 
computationr ^ social studies 2md so on. 

The Process: Curriculum development within this model pro- 

ceeds in several stages as indicated below* 



o 
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stage I Selecting the Syllabus 

Under the guidance of a teaching supervisor the 
Life-Skills Educators formulate a syllabus &r 
a life-responsibility area bringing to bear their 
.intimate Icnowledge of the trainees needs and in- 
terests and suggestions trainees may have made 

as to, topics. 

Stage II Planning the Lesson 

The Life-Skills Educators with the help of the 

« 

supexTvisor prepare lesson plans for sub— topic 
treatipent. They search out curriculum materials 
for implementing the lesson plan, drawing from 
ready-made materials such as books, magazines, 
newspapers, films, records, tec. They also pro- 
duce home-grown materials where they seem more 
appropriate or where published materials is lacking. 
Field trips and group projects are included in these 
plans and are developed similarly. 

" 4 

stage III Evaluating and Revising 

These lesson plans are tded out in the classroom 
attention being given to their ability to interest 
and inform the trainees. The Educators and the 
supervisor discuss and evaluate the plans, revising 

o as necessary. 
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Flexibility: In additbn to being. closely tied to the 

training populations • s needs and interests, the content 
centered curriculum as developed"in“TRY is also suj^rior 
to the traditional curriculum in other ways. It can better 
keep pace with changing patterns of interests and needs of 
the trainees since it is continually monitored and revised. 
It*s lesson units are so developed that one stands more or 
less independent of the other so that sequencing c^ be 
suited to the group processes in the classroom, the availa- 
bility of materials, current events of interest in the com- 
muniytf etc. It brings all the skill.’ areas into practice 
within a lesson of interest to the trainee obviating the 
problems of disiked subjects . 

Role of the Life-Skills Educator: As indicated above, 

the Life-Skills Educator has the prime responsibility for 
preparing, organizing and revising curriculum relevant to 
the trainees world and implementing it in an effective! way 
in the classroom. He functions in much the same way as the 
traditionally effective teacher with more freedom and flexi- 
bility. ' i 
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4 . Evaluation of Curriculum Materials 

To assist in esteU:>lishing a beginning curriculmn for 
Life-Skills Xilducation, TRY was able to obtain reading 
and math programs used in Job Corps Conservation Cen- 
ters as we3.1 as a basic trainee library* To our Joiow- 
ledge there have been almost no attenpts to evaluate 
thoroughly the utility of these materials* The hypo- 
thesis has been frequently raised that the successful 
con^letion of a programmed instructional kit for read- 
ing and math may not prepare the trainee for generalizing 
his newly acquired skills to real life applications* We 
intend to evaluate these and other materials in terms of 
their functional usefulness as a means of preparing young 
men for the world of work. The programmed instructional 
approach will be compared with other techniques or combi- 
nations of techniques for the teaching of reading and math* 



i 
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5. The Development of an Electronic Data Processing System 
Together with Reliable Systems, Inc., the staff of S D & B 
have made a detailed analysis of the steps to be accom- 
plished in translating the research design into a fully 
implemented computer based data collection, coding, storing, 
processing and feedback system* In addition, we are con- 
structing an interim system in order to maintain and service 
current program operations which is compatible with the 
final system* In addition to these analyses and the recom - y 
mendations based upon them, work is currently underway on 













bot;h and £inal syst^ems desxon* The isajor ob^ec* 

tives cem be suminzurized as follows: 

a. Identification and definition of basic variables 
to be used in describing the trainee population, 
the staff, and their interaction and/or change 
over time. 

b. Selection of measurements for each variable over 
6 major classes or categories of vari€d>le. 

c. Determination of concrete procedures and fre- 
quency in obtaining these measurements, including 
manpower requirements in this and other divisions. 

d. Design of sets of forms for use in each division 

recording raw data, and procedures for coding, 

collection, distribution and central storage of such 
data. 

e. Specification of procedures for maintaining and up- 
dating data on a regular basis.. 

f. Designing required reports ("output” format) to 
display results and for distribution to. staff at 
appropriate levels (i.e. "feedback procedures") • 

g. Design of an electronic data processing system 
to record, store and perform calculations upon 
the raw data in order to evaljaate trainee, staff 
and program. 

f * 

h. In consultation with Data Processing Service Bureaus, 
selection of the appropriate machine configuration, 
taking into account the available budget and the 
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volume of worTv to be performed within required 
time pareu&eters* 

i* Conduct pilot "dry runs" upon the system to 
check both its reliability and utility. 

j. Final Selection of Service Bureaus and recom- 
mendations for the letting of contracts, with 
prior approval of S D & £. 

k. Preparation of a research manual of operating 
procedures for all divisions. 



I 
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SUHHARY 



This report has described the current status of 
U«S»0*£. Grant #0£6-1-068503-1471, its major purposes 
and objectives, and the relationship of the activities 
covered under the terms of this grant to the development 
of the research design and the elaboration of Life-Skills 
Education curricula. The current document is submitted 
as an interim report of activities during the period 
July 1, 1966-March 31, 1967. It is understood that a fi- 
nal report will be submitted on or before September 30, 1967 
at which date this grant will be terminated. 
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APPENDIX A 



ABSTRACT 
OF THE 

TRAINING RESOURCES FOR YOUTH 
PROPOSAL 
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ERRATA 



Page 2, lines 3*4 

Delete : **As many trainees as possible. ** 

Should read : "A test group or approximately 100 

trainees will be housed in Brownstone 
houses located in the cwnmunity". 



ADDEHDUM 

Please note : Project TRY began intake of trainees on 

December Sg 1966* As of the first week 
in April approximately 190 trainees are 
enrolled in the prograun. 
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A BRIEF DESCRZmOH OP 



A PROPOSAL 



A special youth training project vith ex- 
perlaental and deaonstratlon units to be 
located in the Bedford-Stuyvesant section 
of Brooklyn^ 



^*l!be U»S. Office of Econooic Opportimity 
in accordance vith tlu» provisions of Ti- 
tle II of the IcoQOfflic Opportunity Act of 
1964, tbroufiih ‘Uie llev York City Anti-Pov- 
erty Operations Board. 



-itThe U.S. Office of Education, in accord- 
ance vith the provisions of Title II of 
the Bconoaic Opportunity Act of 1964, 
through the Division of Vocational and 
Technical Education. 



And is accordance vith the provisions of 
Title II of the Manpower Developnent and 
Training Act of 1962, through the Bev York 
State Departnest of Vocational Education. 



*Tbe U.S. Office of Manpower, Autonation 
and Training of the U.S. Departoent of 
Labor under Titles I and II of the Man- 
power Development and Training Act of 
I96P, through the U.S. Office of Manpower, 
Autonation, and Training. 



TRAIHIBS RESOUBCES FOR YOUTR, INC. 
1131 Bedford Avenue 
Brooklyn, New York, 11216 

Telephone; (212) 622-2636 
(213) 623h6140 

Contact Officer; Paul H. Sharar 




CBmSR X 



INIBODUCSXOi? 



SUbBlgston CdMMntg 



This propoffal is subnitted l>y Training Betoureea Ibr Youth, Xae« Ageneles 
to vbieh the prppoeal la helng suhsitted through the axgkroprlate oity end- 
•tate ebemieXa are: The Office of EcqkkmIc ppportiailty vtader the pro* 
viaiona of Title II of the Ecoootoie Opportunity Act of 196*^; the 0. S* 

Office of Education under the provisions of the Vocational Sdueatioo Aet . 

- of 1963, and under the proviaiona of the Msapover Act of deanacta 

and andoraeaents from local asti*]poverty planning gioxqpa and the Xtv York 
City Anti*Boverty Operations Board have been obtained* 

Rfdpoaal Abstract 

Training Beaoureea for Youth, Ino*, an independent oeeiberahip cozpoxation 
under the lavs «of Ifev York State fonted to conduct *a deaonatratica training 
center for out*of-aehool, out*of*w>rk or mder*e^ployed youth aged IT* 

21* The basic goals of the Project are tvo*fbld: 

( 1 ) To provide a coaprehenaive educational 
esvironnent in vhieh youth fron the 
**culture of poverty*' can learn the neeea* 
aary vojcational, personal, and social 
skills. ^Ich mro essential for living 
effective in the of achieve-' 

aent**5 

( 2 } To develop sound aetheds and teehnlvass 
for producing positive chsngesln the 
attitudes and behavlori of deprived 
youth* These viU ii^lude nmr approaches 
to counseling, acre appropriate tests, a 
new life Skills Education curriculum, a 
coaprehenaive approach to 'vocational 
training, aore effective evaluation and 
research methods, intensive reoruitment 
end plaeesent pteeedurea, and new roles 
for professionals and avib-professionals* 

I 

Tbt youth and as aany staff as possible vlU be recruited from the area of 
B^ord^>2tuyae8aat and adjacent sections of Brooklyn vhere there is a high inci- 
dence of poverty* The Project vill offer trotaing In six occupations: auton- 
tive-diesel servlee snd repair, food service, vending oachlne service sad re- 
pair business snd clerieal machine service and repair, beating-xofrigaratloo 
and applieance z^lr and service* It vill also provide an integrated prognua 



of ^Sic and life akilla education and physical education. An opportunity for 
work e^rience in trade-related Jobs will be provided as well as couxweling. 
wdlcal, legal, and social work services. As many trainees as possible will be 
housed in brownstone houses In the conanunity. Placement emd follow-through 
services including post-training counseling and an alxmosi clUb will be provid- 
ed to participaata when training is completed. 

^ring the first year of project operation, six hundred youth will be brought 
^to tte program at the rate of 125 per month for five months. It is est^t- 

^ 0.^1 ^^roject approximately 9-l8 months with an 

average aura^tlcv of one year* 

^ing t^ flwt ye^, a number of key problem areas will be selected for spe- 
clal st^» yill include: identifying and developing curricula for new^ 

occupations, training sub -professional youth advisors, providing aulti-dtscl- 

leanii^ probleSf,^ve^^^^^^ 

Instnsiented reading programs, and detailing a new Life Skills curriculum 

special projects and the overall educational 
that informed decisions regarding program modi- 

ft^f efficiently. In addition, an Int^lve 

program will be developed and instituted. 

Tte Life Skills Education curriculum is a new approach to th« ^ 

ebang^e In the trainee through a aerlea of action pro- 
etudent leame competence in deriving and applying 

phyolcally; Preparing for a career; 

using leiaure-time productively; c^^iy. 

^ ttaxast the resources of Hew fork 
I^tlcular^ those of Bediford«3tuyvesant« !Ehe tralnlttir oroarjun 

^ Bocial°^”^S^al^lMtltutlon^^ pl^es of business, industrial shops, 

institutions, in particular, several curriculum units 

soJ^f* V Pi’ovl'te tor an intensive study of coaaunlty 

source^, ^t-timc work experience while the youth are in the Prolaet u?n 
acquaint them with the realities of employment in the city. 

SSS’tSi. “ “» ““ "t ■»«.*»■ Mu°SS‘Si”SS.'”St 
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CHAPTER II PROBI£KS OF F0VERT3f III BETff’ORD-STOYVESAKT 



The nature of the economic, political, educatioiial and sccial aspects of the 
problems of poverty are well docxiraented. These problems are particularly acute 
in Bedford-Stuyvesant, the largest urban Begro community in the North. It is 
an area cliaracterized by high population density, higli ratea of unemployaient, 
deteriorating housing, overcrowded schools with insufficient staff, a high ra 
of school drop-outs, broken families, poor health and an alarmingly hi^ inci- 
dence of social pathologies such as juvenile crime, dope addiction, alcoholism 
and mental illness. Ironically, with the rapid shifts in population in the past 
two decades, which increased the severity of community problems, fewer cr^i- 
zations and services providing leadership and community cohesiveness remained. 
Therefore, in order to begin to deal effectively with these critical social pro- 
blems, older established social institutions must be rejuvenated and newer ones 
created to implement carefully coordinated and comprehensive programs* 

Among the most immediate needs are: large scale rehabilitation of housing, the 
development <Jf local industry and job opportunities, improved schools, new pro- 
grams for pre-school children, enrichment programs for school age children, re- 
training programs for adolescent drop-outs, family counseling, health and legaL 
services, programs for upgrading and retraining adult workers, child care clinics, 
insntal heedth services, community action programs, increased recreational and 
cultural facilities, and many others* 



Because of the YfCA's historical traditions of service to youth, md 
lor, its exiJcrience in running a highly successful Youth and Work Training Pro- 
gram during the past three years, TRY has chosen to focus upon the ^ 

re-educating and re -training disadvantat/eo adolescents, aged 17--1* The rre^e 
Ije coordinated with otner community eflorts* 



CHAPIEU III 



A MODEL FOR CHANGS 



Successful programs for effecting lasting psycho-social change require linn 
theoretical foundations which take into account basic behavioral pr^ciples 
and relevant human experiences. A well thought-out model ins^es ttet ^1 pro- 
gram elements are fully coordinated and directed toward a central set of goats. 

The TRY progrmr. is based on a model which asserts that the consistent patterns 
of behavior ’wl.ich constitute an individual's life style (personalty) are^in- 
tained by both Internal psychological and external environmental forces and ox- 
peJtetioL Changes in life style are effected by 1) altering the extern^ 
torcco in order to confront the indivduol with positive experiences and eUmii.nte 
negative ones, and 2) helping the individual to internalise “ew life stytes bj 
assisting him to reil.'ct upon the new experiences, to develop skills at pe^ 
ccivin* the relatioushir between his own actions and their consequences, and to 




tcike increasing aznounts of initiative in making choices about his life. 



The aeveraly limited life style of the socially deprived adolescent is maintain- 
ed in a i>recariou6 state of equilibrium by a complex of environoental forces 
(punishing relationships with adults^ uneaployment^ poor housing^ school fail* 
ure^ broken families^ etc.) which constsntly impel him in the direction of in- 
creasing social alienation and rebellion. In on*der to change his life style, a 
new positive learning environment must be provided which will eliislnate the 
negative conditions and confront the youth vlich new alternatives. A practical 
and meeningful educational program, directed towatd the specific needs of the 
deprived adolescent and utilizing his strengths js essential. A series of 
graded, action-centered activities, with time to ircflect upon their significance 
will encourage the development of new modes of beWavior which will be constantly 
and systematically reinforced in the class room, ii^ tbt shop, in recreation, in 
residence and through coannmity jlnvolveaent. 



TBB TRAIHOIG j BSOUiCES FOR YOUTH PROGRAM 




CHAPTER IV 



An Overview 

After being recruited for the /program, and ajrter clearaaces have been obtained 
from family and school, the y6uth admitted for trains g will be oriented to the 
Project, evaluated, and assisted in making a%holce ji one of six occupations. 
He will also be asslgiaed to a Life Skiixs SduMtio- group with fourteen other 
trainees, and will select a recreation program\ '.he leader of the Life Skills 
Education group wHl conduct counseling sessions in order to help the trainee 
coordinate his program, give him support, help him to resolve personal 
difficulties as they arise. | 

The daily program for each youth is about seven to eight hours long with addi- 
tional scheduled voluntary activities. Vlt includes about three hours of 
occupational training, three hours of Life Skills Education, and one to two 
hours of sports and recreational activities. This basic schedule is flexibly 
administered depexxiing on the immediate |:^eds of the youth as determined by the 
youth and his Life Skills Educator. (Pojr ^.'^ample, soiw^ youth might need work 
experience imnedlatciy upon entering the p>*ogram; other youth might need more 
than three hours per day of vocational training for a period of time.) Toward 
the end of the program, each youth works with special placement counselors, is 
assisted in finding a Job, and provided with follow-through services such as; 
post-training counseling, an alumni club, and recreational programs. {See flov 
chart at the cod of the abstract). 



Vocational Training and Wo rk Exiyrlences 

Vocational training will be offered in six occupations: (l) automotive' ilesel 
service and repair, (2) food f‘,ervice, ( 3 ) vending machine service ari .‘epair, 
(L) businecs raachine service and repair. (5) heating and refrigera'* -1 service 



aad «sd (6) s^pllaace iervice ssd repair* !TIie new trsla^ag prograwf 

will be aeif -peeing enfi will geared to the reading and a&tb levels of 
elp^ts* Istercsedlate EkHX psy-off* will be ps^vided in each csafadLcaiaa eo 
thftt ytsi?.th caa eater part<»titae bcct^ationally relevant worlt es^rleneeft* ¥ot ex** 
«9le^ eftsr the flret aeverai months of training in auto aechaaics^ a trainee 

w^k as a service station attendant* After several aore Bontha of training# 

^ Bight work aa an aesiataat tseehanic* After several aore aK»th«# he begin 
to apeclalisa and tl^n work «a a beach aechaaic# parts »an, tranaadsaion specialist# 



^ Vocational i^aining pregr^ with its related work esperieaee will give trainees 
«je epportaslty to leam vital Jeb-related skills in a si^pportlve esvi3?i»iBent* 

last portion of each training prograa will provide several troeka 

tracks in each program will eflfer traisiag skEIs 

«>l*tea to each of thete ocev®atta®*. Rev 
training s^teriAls will be developed as app^priste* 

Ufs Skills Kdttcation 



esaprehentiee e:q>erlenee-eentered proeraa deaigae& to af~ 
10 ettituaea aad Ssehartora of ataadvantasadeaoieaeenta 

*®»otlon aora emctlwJy at voanr*, atudeota, buth!^, fathew 
thia aoaX, the traaitionai lolea of the claianoa 
M tove been co*la«d In a na« eurriculua that proviaaa eaeb 

aetlaltlea, vitb as <wpoetualty to gate toT 
taKwleflge to practical Ufa aitaMoaa. 

5?**“^**®®^ neceaaary for coopeteace in bMMaung uf* »_ 

f oflte idf, skiiT^c^.^ 

bo^lwl^^rS^rlltJ! weifleaHy «caigEed for disadvantaged youth *m 

I»ife Skills Materials kraltuitioa and Devclopaent 

eatCTlal^j^i!?^?^ to «»lew existing urltten aad audio visual 

eleevbere io deteralBe vhst is useful for 

learn. In addition, graded xead^ 

c ^r ! tS! x “•terlala «iU have to be dertLTto 

correspond With the content cf the Life-Skills curriculu* At 

little, really good «aterial*avall- 
geared to the reading levels of disadvantaged 

muM* be terms of content. Materials 

verb" da?i®li!=“*r.^* 

ttotlvatl^ial nesds of traln#>^ 5 . 

Reoediation 



Mtoy of the trainees will exhibit severe reading problotts* Poor 



reading ability was, in fact a i$ajor reason for their 
ever-increasing difficulty in aastering school atb^ects, 
which contributed in large aeasure to their failure as 
students* Beinediation specialists will be conderaed 
with the refinement of existing techniques and the de« 
velopoent of new methods of teaching reading efficiently^ 
■utilising available technology* ^Hie focus during the 
first year of the Project will be on the construction 
of programs for diagnosis and remediation. The basic 
objectives will bej 1) to define the essential reading 
sub-iskills that must be mastered in order to obtain 
different levels of reading coosje^** ice, 2) to develop 
approporiate diagnostic procedures ^or assessing sub- 
sUlI performance, 3) to develop reading and math re- 
mediation prograraa that can be incorporated as a part 
of life skills education* 



Recrtation and Phsrsical Education 



Physical education and a variety of recreation activ- 
ities will be offered in the Project, Sasple activities 
are: woodworking, dramatics, public speaking, a project 
newspaper, musical and choral activities, athletics, 
dance and various art programs. The intent of the pro- 
gram is to provide another important area wherein train- 
ees can gain a sense of competence, learn how to use 
their leisure time profitably, and come to know the ac- 
tivities and cultural resources of the city, in the 
YMCA Youth and Work Project, it was found that many 
of the most significant breakthroughs in reaching and 
involving youth occurred through the more informal re- 
creational activities. Therefore this program will 
not only permit new avenues of individual expression, 
but will serve as another means by which highly sig- 
nificant learning about self and others can take place* 



Youth Services 



In addition to fomal training a variety of special program imlts are neces- 
sary to provide supportive services to youth as they move throu^ the Pro- 
ject. These special services include: recruitment ; intake and evaluation 

housing; medical, dental, legal and social voik services; and post-training 
follow-through services to siqpplement placement. 

Recruitment 

Recruitment represents the first step in moving the dis- 
advantaged adolescent from the street comer to a place 
in the economic and social mainstream of our society. The 
trainees will he recruited hy: 

(l) Referrals from community agencies and indi- 
viduals 

I 2 ) Public announcements and advertisements 
(3) An active outreach program 

There are currently twenty agencies in the community that 
refer youth to the YiCA Youth and Work. Project. It is 
anticipated that referrals from these and otter sources 
will Increase. The training program will also he announced 
on the radio, on television and in the local newspapers. 

The second largest source of trainees will he throu^ 
these media. An effort will he made throu^i an active out- 
reach program to reach the "passive one-third" of the 
trainee population who have little or no contact with any 
agency and do not respond to announcements. Since there 
are 77,000 out-of-school, out-of-work youth in Kew York City, 
little difficulty is anticipated In recruiting sufficient 
numbers of youth. 

Intake and Evaluation 

s 

Following an initial toollng-up period, the Intake and Eval- 
uation unit will process a sufficient number of youth to in- 
sure an admission rate to the Project of about one hundred 
twenty- five per month for the first five months. A level of 
six hundred trainees will he maintained for the remainder of 
the first year. 

The major functions of Intake and Evaluation are: 

(1) To provide initial screening and evaluation of 
all potential candidates. This will Include 
medical, dental, and psycho-soclad evaluation. 

(2) To obtain the necessary school and family 
clearances and to conduct an orientation 
period for all trainees. The specific nature 
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of "the various program units will “be tlioroughly 
describeci and dcoonstrated. 

(3) To make initial asBignments within the Project 
in cooperation with representatives from, each 
of tlie major training units* The asseseed 
aptitudes j Interests and abilities of the 
trainees vlll be a determining fact in these 
acsigpmsiits^ sa well as individual p^ferences* 

C^) To maintain records of initial data coneemlng 
each trainee for purposes of evaluation and re- 
finement of procedures. 

Special Ser\'lceB 

ThiJi unit Includes medical, dental, legal and social work 
services. It will have major resp<aiBibtllty for such ac- 
tivities as operating first aid stations, coordinating and 
implementing medical and dental treatment as required, pro- 
viding personal legal services for the trainees in cases 
where such services are not otherwise available, providing 
a variety of necessary casework services which include as- 
sistance with family problems, relations with other agencies, 
and referrals for services not available within the Project. 

Housing 

It would be desirable for all trainees to haw the oppor- 
tunity to live wltaia the Project. However, btzdgetsry con- 
siderations make it necessary to limit the number of trainees 
who can be so accommodated. Housing will provide them with 
ft place to study and be alone, and an informal setting where 
positive relationships with Interested adult advisors and 
other youth can develop. Those trainees to whom residence 
will be available will be housed in small brovnstonc units 
located in the conssrunity. 

Placement 

An effective Job developrsent and placement program is essential 
to sustain trie motivation of the trainees dixTlng the period of 
their training. The prospect of eraployment gives meaning to 
the training program. The experience of placing youth in Jobs 
insurea the feedback of. information which is necessary to 
modify the training curriculum in order to take Into account 
employment realities. 

A 

There is good employment potential In each of the six occupa- 
tions vhich will be offered in the IHIY program. The occiqja- 
tions selected have the followlrig characteristics: 
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(1) There Is s hlf^ prcsexi'b snd futxa?e deaaoi. for 
skilled voikers in these Job areas* 

(2) Batry Jobs in these occupations are available 
to persons vith reading and nath ability at 
no hl^er than the ninth grade level* 

( 3 ) There is opportunity for toward noblHty in 
the occupation throuf^ further training* 

(It) These occipational areas are relatively ftree 
froB the effects of autonation and are fields 
of growth rather than of diainishlng e*5>loyi«it. 

(5) These occipations are relatively free from, 

seasonal lay-off probleas and minority grotp - 

* union problems • 



The TRY Project has assurances from Philco Coipo^tlon, 

^ Coipo«itlon (Br»s RaU 

of n«jor 3?etroloa« cou®«Bies for aM^tance to 

of ^ A« e«cb tratoee aEProaches ^ end 

tog progra^^ wiU te evaluated '*>y 

attei^ to natcli tto with avallahle Joh 

a^^uaaeloxa will conduct perl^lc on-the-^h 

irtth both the tratoee and the enployer to 

a joh adjuataeut. If for any reaeon e*®lojwnt to 

texotoatea, the placement counael« 

aaaist the tratoee to locating other aultable eaptoyaent. 



Follow-through Services 

For many trainees the transitional 

ing environment and adjustment to the dema^ of 

vorklng in the conBunity will be a difficult one. .A variety 

SiSrtSa ^ eaaenttol to order to give hto tto neeeww 

Bumort and aaatotance durtog thla critical period. Mumi 

cto^rP0®t-tr»l»6« counaeltog, 

with family and houetog piohlems will he offered aa tong aa 

to necesaary to toaure aucceaeful ^Juat^^ w^eStotad to 
poaalhle, cittoena from the comnunlty will he ^ eritoted to 

help with theae prograoa. tovolveaent of local wligt^r* will 
aerw M an Indication to the trainee of the coamntty a con- 
tinued Interest to hla welfare. 



Foltow-throu* and placement aerricea repreaent the ^al 
atatf^ to the reintegration of tS^eae yoMig men Into the 
Borial and economic matoatream Of the community. 



CHAPTgt V 



THE TRfcUreE JWD THE PROGRAM 



The aoOel i*leh has shaped the TRY Rt^sal ei^lzes^^ 
of an enrironBent plsjs a major role In aeterelnl^ the way 
hebaves. ,3h the design of the TRY progrsB, 4! 

placed i 5 ?on 1*e nature of staff-trainee ielaU<^hlps, *!!>^ 

sponslhUlty and Individual freedom, the scheduling of ^ 

In whibh these extemia 

by the trelJiee. Psycho-social tran-^ 

a progras o-rganisatlon vhlch will assist the trainee <n 

sition ftno's his perception of relatively few alternative 

creasing riwareness that lesponsihility for choosing lies with ^^1^^ 
The tralr,ee enhances his own sense of coi^tency and self-wrth 
Ing valn/Able skills for relating with others, regulating ^ 

^tng the lost of his time and energy. Student repr^entatives 
rprimry role In setting and aalntalnlng standards of conduct •« “ 

p«^Sci^tlng in program planning for the design of their own schedules as 

they progress through the program. 



CBAFPER VI 



PROGRAM EVAUIATIOK 



Program evaluation and development is an Integral part of the TRY 
Its Chief function is to provide information on an on-going basis of 
is happening in the Project so that Infoitned decisions my be regularly 
mato^^ut hew to ln^rove the program. As such, eval^tion plays « 

In accelerating the process of change by providing feedback 

about trainee progress, staff performance, and program unit effectiTweiiu 

The evaluation design Integrates traditional social sclen^reacarch teehnl- 

ouea with Industrial quality control and change research models. It also 

myi^TfOT the overmll description and Interpietatto of «>*_**» 

TOY Pioject. This eftbfcwlll demonstrate how organically Integrate 

tlon can greatly facilitate the self-correction of trainees, staff, and the 

educational system itself. 



Special Developaental Project 
Learning Laboratory 

It is anticipated that a certain number of youth will evidence 
severe multiple learning problems. These youth will, in effect, 
represent the educational rejects of the TRY Project* They will 
need Intensive programs of diagnosis and remediation for reed- 
ing and math difficulties, emotional problems and other learning 
disabilities. Specialists In each of these areas will concen- 
trate on overcoming the basic deficiencies in order that the 
trainees may be retained within the Project. 



Youth Advisor 

One of the consistent difficulties In providing services. Including 
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education, for the deprived if the problem of coanunica- 
tlon across social class barriers* Those providing 
services often cannot effectively establish the kind of 
two-^?ay coaiBunication necessary if learning is to take 
place. Mature individuals, indigenous to the local 
coottunity, who lack formal educational preparation 
will be hired as assistants in several phases of the 
program. Indigenous staff can materially iii?>rovc the 
quality of communication* In addition, the use of 
such personnel will provide the opportunity to define 
new sub “professional roles and to provide loeanlngful 
enployment for talented individuals, who, because of 
social deprivation, lack the academic qualifications 
traditionally required for such employment. In-service 
training programs will be developed to train Indigenous 
Youth Advisors as Recruitment and Intake Advisors, Life 
Skills Advisors, Recreation and Physical Education Ad- 
visors, and Placement and Follow-through Advisors. It 
is anticipated that during the first year of the Project, 
new career lines for Youth Advisors wili be identified, 
and appropriate selection and training procedures de- 
vised, which will have significance for this and other 
projects. 



Staff Training and Development, 

Haineenance of good comaunicatlon. esprit de corps and quick responslvenes. 
to eiaerging opportunities or probleas requires a creative on-coining stari 
d-velopment program, using all the formal and Informal means at its dis- 
posal. The education problems with which the TRY Project will deal require 
a well-trained flexible and able staff-. The variety of educational irao^ , 
vations in the Project will make it necessary to supplement the formal 
tional backgrounds and conventional experiences that most of the staff will 
bring to the Project, with additional training, specifically geared to the ■. 
needs of the deprived adolescent and the TRY educational system. Following 
orientation to the Project, a continuing program of in-service training, jU 
cooperation with the representatives of local universities and senior staff 
members, will be provided for each professional and sub -professional •ffff 
member. Training will Include: weekly in-service seminars, conducted by 

qualified. .&3-aff members or university consultants; inter and Intra-disclpllnary 
case conferences; and formal courses at universities. Dally training will 
occur in supervisory sessions necessary to the conduct of the program. It 
is expected that a number of ' internships in educational and social sclei^e 
disciplines can be instituted In cooperation with local universities. ^Is 
will provide additional stimulus to the staff, and help to maintain continuing 
relationships with the local educational community. It is Also expected that 
there can be some transfer of personnel between staffs of the local schools 

and the TFY Project. 



of other members of the S.D. & E. Division; Robert Wolsch, 
Assistant Director, Prank Boxwill, Senior Research Associate, 
James D* i^ne. Senior Curriculum Specialist and Roland 
Canaday, Syst^s Engineer, Reliable Systems, Inc. We would 
like to express our appreciation to Mr. Walter Itylecraine, 
Associate Commissioner, D.S. Office of Education and Mr. Thomas 
O^Hare, Project Officer, O.S. Office of Education for their sup- 
port in arranging for the extension of this grant so that its 
full purposes could be achieved. 
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CHAPTER VII 



PROJECT KANACEKEKT 



The TRY Project has been organized as a non-profit, aeabership corpora- 
tion. Heabership of Its Board of Wraetors Includes; 
the Bedford-Stuyvesant cononmlty, aeabers of the poor md indlwdutts 
the Greater New York aetropolitan area who provide linto 
ucatlon and the professions. Advisory coaeilttees of the Board ^ erec- 
tors are being formed to deal with specific probleas 
pated during the course of the Project* To be responsible to fradl g 
agencies, the pubiic-at-large and the coaosmlty, aanage^t will, 
llsh a strong system of Internal operating and financial cowmication 
with the Board and a sound information-exchange program with the commu- 
nlty and the public* 

It is anticipated that there will be a three mratb w»Wn8;«P 

from the date of the signing of contracts untU the first «5 tr^ew 

are admitted to the program. Thereafter, tratoaes will be a^tted at 

the rate of approximately one hundred twenty-five P« 

of five months until the first-year operating level of 600 ji-alnees hM 

been reached allowing for Initial attrition. 

he phased la accordingly. In such a way as to permit them to be ortented 
to the program and given preliminary training prior to the assumption of 
lira duties. During the toollng-up period, necessary preparations su^ as 
the detailing of training curricula, the renovation of buildings and the 
purchase of equipment will take place* 

It is expected that a majority of staff will come from the local community 
-- the Greater New York City area. 

A survey of YHCA and other facilities indlcfctes that there ^ 
soace for housing the Project in the Bedford branch of the This 

branch will be utilized as fully as practicable for purposes ot traintog, 
physical education and recreation, classrooms, and office space* «es^ 
LLe areas will be leased from local property owners. The co>i^8m~ 
of the Board of Directors for the TRY Project Indicates, In part, TR 
interest in obtaining high level nanagement assistance to insure a com- 
petent operation* 
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CHAPTER I 
Introduction 

A* This document represents the initial comprehensive evaluation plan for 
the TRY Project. The emphasis is on the first 15 months of operation. Fur- 
ther modifications and refinements will reflect the results of a series of 
consultations with members of the Research Advisory Panel. 

The Training Resources for Youth Project, which has been developed over 
the past two years, is a comprehensive, experimental-demonstration training 
program for 17 to 21 year old, male, out-of-school, out-of-work, youth, who 
reside in the ghetto comnmnicy of Bediord-Stuyvesant in Brooklyn, New York. 
References to the large bound copy of the TRY Proposal, and the shorter Ab- 
stract, copies of which you have received, will indicate the integral role 
that systematic evaluation will play in the on-going operation and future 

development of this Project. It should be noted that the program and the 

« 

evaluation designs arc so interrelated chat neither can be fully understood 
without refcrcfncc to the other, 

Tlie TRY Project is being funded through the U. S. Office of Education, 
with joint support from the U. S. Department of Labor and the U. S. Office 
of Economic Opportunity, for a period of at least three years and possibly 
longer. It is estimated that the budget for the first 15 months will be 
around four million dollars of which approximately 6% will be allocated to 
evaluation and development activities. 

The major goal of this experimental-demonstration project is to develop 
a variety of more effective methods, techniques, and systems for producing 
positive attitudlnul and behavioral changes in disadvantaged you.th so that 
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they nay become employed, self-supporting, end productive citizens. The 
theoretical basis on vbich such attitudinal and behavioral changes are pre- 
dicated is made explicit in chanter three of the TRY Proposal. We have, 
insofar as possible, attempted to reflect these concepts in the design of 

the educational programs and the structure of the Project. 

The Systems Development and Evaluation Department is the researc 
development arm of the TRY Project. In addition to conducting research 
studies dealing with the developmental and longitudinal aspects of the TRY 
Program, it has a major responsibility for insuring, through systematic 
self-study, the continual refinement of the educational process. In carry- 
ing out a monitoring, self-study role, in a project designed, in part, by 
evaluation personnel, the issue of objectivity becomes an Important factor. 
With this in mind, we have proposed the establishment of a Research Advisory 
Panel , composed of distinguished social scientists whose functions it will 
be to help insure objectivity and the application of the highest professional 
standards. We have conceived of this as a "Research Audit function. As 
indicated in the last chapter, entitled "The Role of the TRY Research Ad- 
visory Panel." the Panel will assist in the refinement and perfection of the 
Evaluation Design and help to develop the procedure for implementing the'lfc- 
search Audit" function. The U. S. Office of Education has recently awarded 
the TRY- Project a Small Grants Award specifically to defray the cost of 
carrying out these two responsibilities. Drs. Winthrop R. Adkins, Timothy 
P. Dincen, and Sidney Roscnbcig have been appointed Principal Investigator.^ 
and have been charged with the responsibility for implementing this grant. 
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B, HiaSGS of DevclopntQnt ~* C urrent Status 

the tRY Project was developed over a period o£ 2 years, culminating in 

the award of a grant of 4.3 million dollars, effective July 1, 1966. A sin- 
gle contract, to be administered through the U. S. Office of Education, in- 
cludes support from the Office of Economic Opportunity, the U. S. Eepartment 
of Labor, the Hew York State Vocational Education Department, as well as d>e 
Department of Healtlv Education and Welfare. The steps involved in estab 
ashing this unique funding arrangement can be broken down into the follow 

ing phases: 

Phase I - March 1964 - June 1965. 

During this period a small core of development personnel, operat- 
ing through the vocational Service Center of the YMCA of Greater Hew 
York, brought together the resources of the YMCA. the community leader- 
ship of Bedford-Stuyvesant. representatives of the business community 
of the city, and interested officials at the City, State and Federal 

level. 

In April, 1955 funds for development of a proposal were provided 
through the H. V. City Anti-Poverty Operations Board which greatly sup- 
plemented Che support provided by the YMCA. In June of 1965 the propo- 
sal document itself was completed. 

Phase IX ** July 1965 “ June 1966 

During this period the laborious process of negotiating with three 
separate Federal and one major State Agency was initiated, 
meetings were hold with government officials during which dctaiUd bud 
gets were developed, revised several times and basic agreement reached. 
Concurrently, substantive program issues wore debateo, revised and 
proposal was processed through the series of review panels for the ap- 
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proval of each of the agencies involved. This involved numerous trips 
CO Washington, 5 separate budget revisions, the preparation of 4 sep- 
arate addenda to the basic proposal, and the maintenance of conooinity 
good will and interest in the face of continued delay. Four separate 
extensions of N. Y- City Anti-Poverty Operations Board support were 
required, with the result that considerable uncertainty exif ;ed on an 
almost month- to-monch basis during this critical year. The effect of 
this uncertainty on morale and on our efforts to recruit high-level 
professional personnel was profound. Since staff was limited it was 
absolutely necessary for each staff member to spread himself thin, and 
to involve himself in the solution of each of the numerous crises that 
arose. As a result, those individuals who are now the core of the Sys- 
tems Development 6c Evaluation department played a critical and contin- 
uous role in organizational, financial, administrative, community re- 
lations and personnel-recruitment areas as well as actively participat- 
ing in negotiations, in addition to the preparation of the curriculum 
and evaluation designs. This is the inevitable price of creating a 
comprehensive educational institution, in which evaluation 1# an inte- 
gral part of tht initial design of the program. 

Tlic staff of the S. D. 6c E. department has only recently, and un- 
der numerous constraints, completed this preliminary draft of an evalu- 
ation system and has only now begun to turn its full attention to the. 
range of devt? lopmcntal and research questions wliich must be resolved 
within the next 4-6 months. 

Phase III - Current Status and Future Developments 

The present document is an outline of an approach to systems 
evaluation as currently conceived, for review by staff and the Rc- 
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search Advisory Panel. The schedule of activities for the S. D. & £• 

staff during the next jS inonths are generally as follows: 

1. Continued active recruitment of 13 additional professional- level 
staff members* 

2. Thorough review of pertinent professional and project literature 
such as theories of learning, positive mental healthy vocational 
development, etc. 

3* Development of criteria and selection of instruments and tech- 
niques for program-wide personnel selection, and for the screen- 
ing ami selection of trainees. 

4* Development of specific sampling procedures for selection of the 
student population. 

5. Development and/or selection of methods and instruments for eval- i 

i 

uating trainees and staff. 

6. Continue the development of theories of educational and vocational 
development for the disadvantaged and the specification of Imple- 
menting operations. 

7. Refine procedures for t!»e curriculum development process, and de- 
termine areas reqijiring the production of especially designed new 
materials. 

Continue opcryLional refinement of evaluative criteria. 

9. Specif ication, in detail, of data collection and processing pro- 
cedures . 

10. Development of staf f-training procedures to orient line personnel 
to methods and objectives of the evaluation effort. 

11. Hold series of individual conferences with members of the Research 



Advisory Panel 
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12, Revise and refine Development and Evaluation Design incorporating 
ideas from members of the Research Advisory ?anei, 

13, Hold group conference with Research Advisory Panel (late fall> 1966) 
on developments and evaiuaCLon. 

14, Conclude Phase III (“tool-up") > write final revised Development & 
Evaluation design, and submit to U. S. Office of Education under 
the terms of the Small Grants Award fay January 1, 1967. 

Phase III, in broad outline, indicates some of the major tasks 
which will be accomplished during the tool-up, and prior to the entry 
of trainees into the Project, scheduled to begin next January. Phase 
IV, therefore, will involve actual training operations and will, over 
a period of months, provide empirical data upon which further rtfinc 
ments and revisions of both theory and practice will be based. 
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CHAPTER II 
Overview 

A. The Overall Design of the TRY ProjccL- 

As can be seen in the accompanying flow chart diagram, the TRY Project 
differs from other training project designs such as Job Corps Centers, com- 
munity action projects, and Youth Opportunity Centers in that it incorpo- 
rates all necessary program components ranging from the initial recruitment 
and intake of youth through training to final job placement and continued 
follow-up services* Located in the community from which the youth come, and 
to wliich many will return to live and work, the TRY Project can be a force 
for social change with the attendant opportunities axid problems which that 
implies. A detailed description of each component represented in the flow 
chart can be found in the bound proposal (chapters four and five), and the 
Abstract. 

In brief, the typical trainee will move through the Project in the fol- 
lowing general sequence; 

After being recruited lor the program, and after clearances have been 
obtained ) rom family and school, the youth admitted lor training will be 
oriented to the Project, evaluated, and assisted in making a choice of ojie 
o/ six occupations (set- chapter A of the bound Proposal) during liis first 
month in the Project, He will also be assigned to a Life Skills Education 
group with fourteen other trainees and will, select an initial recreation 
program. Tin'.* leader of the Life Skills Education group. In addition to his 
educational function, will conduct regular counseling sessions in order to 
help the trainee coordinate his program, give him support and help him to 
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resolve personal difficulties as they arise. For a more detailed descrip- 
tion of the “Life Skills Educator" as teachcr-counselor see chapter four 
of the bound TRY Proposal. 

Tlie daily program for each youth is about seven to eight hours long 
with additional scheduled voluntary activities. It includes about three 
hours of occupational training, three hours of Life Skills Education, and 
one to two hours of sports and recreational activities. This basic sche- 
dule is flexibly administered, depending on the immediate needs of the 
youth and his Life Skills Educator. Toward the end of his stay in the 
program, each youth works with special placement counselors, is assisted 
in finding a job, and provided with follow-through services such as, post- 
training counseling, and alumni club, and recreational programs. 



During the first 15 months of project operation, 600 youth will be 
enrolled at the rate of 100 a month, for six months. It is estimated that 
trainees will remain in the Project approximately 9 to 18 months, 'with an 
average duration of one year. 100 youth will live in small brownstonc house 
units (14 youth and one staff couple per house), 

B. The Centrality of Life-Skills Educatioil 

Hie TRY Project is being funded Cor the purpose of exploring the kinds 
of educational and vocational experiences that arc most effective in produc- 
ing attitudinal and behavioral changes in disadvantaged youth. The core of 
.the Project is the Life-Skills Education program. Life-Skills Education re- 
presents a central set of learning experiences around which other components 
of the Project such as vocational education, recreation, residence and job 
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placement are organized. Critical in the Life-Skills Education program is 
the role of the Life-Skills £ducator> l.e*, the teacher-counselor and his 
relation to the individual. The goal of Life Skills is to increase the 
trainee's capacity to successfully cope with the range of practical real- 
life problems in living that he will confront as a working adult* For a 
fuller description of the Life-Skills Education program, see section 
chapter four of the bound proposal, and page five of the Abstract. Be- 
cause of the centrality of Life-Skills, the majority of the research ques- 
tions “hlch follow relate to the relative effectiveness of the Life-Skills 
program (and its elements); and to its interaction with other major pro- 
gram components of the Project. 
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CHAPTER III 



Types of Evaluation Studies 

Consistent with the raajor exploratory thrust of the study, the hypothe 
tico - deductive research model will be limited to those questions whose 
evaluation requires advanced specification of treatment distinctions and 
the random assignment of subjects. Most of the research questions, how- 
ever, will not fa‘e subsumed under this model. Instead, careful advanced 
planning will insure that sufficient relevant data is continuously avail- 
able for cx-posL facto exploration and analysis. Examples of both types 
of studies, called in this rt'.port "Type A ” and Type B " will be discussed 
below., (comments regarding sample, classes of data to be collected, crite- 



ria, etc. appear in the append jees to this document) 

In view of the lack of carefully evaluated educational methods for 
dealing with the culturally disadvantaged , the major thrust of the evaiu'- 
ation effort is exploratory (i.e., "Type fj") and is aimed at more precise 
definition of the most relevant variables, issues and problems. It will 
then be possible at a later stage to dt‘sign predictive studies with a higher 
degree of spec if icat ion. 

A. Type B f>UKiit‘s 

Type. B Studies are d^-Jiived as exploratory, ex-post facto studies. They 
will evi)lve out oi the atltsiipi to mOiiitor on a coni. inuoii.s basis the opera- 



tions of each prograiii dopartiucnt, and will in effect constilute the bulk of 
the research effort. Tltc nature of the data to be collected, the procedures 
for data collection and processing, and the preliminary definition of evalu- 
ative criteria (described in appendices below) will, in general, apply to 
both Type U and Type A studies. I J lustrat ive examples of the range of ex- 
ploratory studies which will be undertaken appear in Chapter V. 
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Type A Studios 

Type A Studies -irc defined as studios which require the prior construc- 
tion of treatment modalities and the randoin assignment of subjects for test- 
ing the fundamental hypothesis and die sub-hypothesis associated with it* 

(sec Chapter IV) To avoid premature and unnecessary restrictions upon the 
operations of the program at this early stage of development > we are con- 
fining the Type A Study to the* major component in the Projectj i.e. , Life- 
Skills Education, Chapter three of the bound TRY Proposal described the 
theoretical model which informs all aspects of the Project. The model is 
most directly translated into operational terms in the Life-Skills Edu- 
cational program. In brief, the theory holds that individuals are most 
likely to change their attitudes and behavior in positive directions when 
they have been consistently reinforced for ii:Corporating into their style 
of living the connection between their thoughts, their actions and the con- 
sequences that ensue from them. It is assumed that this cognitively based 
TAG (thought -act ion-consequence) model, when implemented in the set of ex- 
periences which constitute the curriculum, will facilitate, the individual’s 
capacity to cope with the problems he must solve in his everyday life. The 
Life-Skills Ecucation program is a conscious attempt to translate this theory 
into educational term.s. Spec: fically, we are constructing a curriculum which 
enables each trainee to part icip.ite in a scries of f/lanned, graded experi- 
ences viiidh wiU. proyid<* cuowtaiU reinforcement for the thinking-act ion-con- 
sequence relation.ship as an essential ingredient in problem soK'ing. There- 
fore, the curriculum will include discussions wJiercin alternate v/ay.s of per- 
ceiving and defining a problem can be scanned, active participation in con- 
crete oxpe.riences related to problem areas Is encouraged through the commu- 
nity and classroom project.s, and an opportunity is provided to reflect upon 
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du-sc experiences in order to sec the relationship between what they did and 
what happened. This connection will be augmented by further opportunity to 
explore, through discussion and subsequent experiences, the range o.. al r 
native ways of thinking about and acting upon problems, in order to antxci- 
pate realistically tht* variety of possible out-conies. It is our hypothesis 
that the repetition of such educational experiences will lead to the personal 
control necessary for freedom of choice in behavior. Hence, the curriculum 

emphasizes three critical components: 

First , problem as opposed to subject centered curriculum. 

Second, cor.ununity and classroom as opposed to merely classroom c.duca 

tional activities. 

Third , the Lntee.ration as opposed to the separation of the toachi^ 
(information-imparting) and the counseling (ref Icctive-cathartLc- ^ 
interpretative) role. 

Chapter IV describes how the ’'Type A" approach will be applied to the evalu- 
ation of the critical elements embodied in Life-Skills Education, and the 
systematic attempt to vary these elements in several alccrnative ways. 

Major Questions to he Invest igat<*d 

‘llte principal hypothesis to be examined in the. Typo A study stems from 
'the following question: 

What combination v>f educational activities and teaching methods in Life- 
Skills Education produces the most significant positive attitudinal « nd 
behavioral chan>'es in the trainecsi 

Hypothesis : In Life-Skills Education Treatment I is more effective than 

either Treatment II or Treatment III in producing positive attitudinal 
and behavioral changes in trainees. 



chart A in the ^xindicfs summarizes the major distinctions between what 

* 

arc referred to as "Life-Skills Treatments" I, II and III. Essentially 
those groups represent planned variations along a number of crucial dimen- 
sions: 

# 

1* Variations in the degree of participation and autonomy permitted or 

encouraged in the student and the Life-Skills Educator with respect to 
curriculum planning and choice of activities. 

2. Variations in the degree to which Life-Skills Educators are instructed 
in the theoretical basis which underlies the curriculum (i.e. > the 
T-A-C model) and specifically trained to implement this in the curricu 
lum. 

3. Variations in the degree of integration of special remediation and 
counseling activities. 

4. Variations in the degree to which students themselves assume responsi- 
bility for teaching and/or counseling other students. 

Thus, the role of theory in staff training and on-line operations, the 
freedom of choice with regard to curriculum scope, activity, sequence and 
time, the relationship (i*e,, role definitions) of educator and trainee, 
and the integration of supportive services will vary systematically across 
Life-Skills Treatments. 

In LLjk— Skills Treatment I , the individual trainee will be part of an 

• ^ 

educational system where he will be encouraged to actively participate in 
selecting alternatives (problem areas, materials, projects, field-trips, 
sequences, etc) within a flex:ibic curriculum structure, will participate 
in integrated group and individual counseling and special remediation which 
Is an integrated part of life skills activities. He will be continually 
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supported by a Life-Skills Educator trained specifically in the theoretical 
undcrstructurf of the curriculum and the ways in which theory is made opera- 
tional in the curriculum* 

Thus in Life-Skills Treatment I, moderatt degrees of autonomy and p ar- 
ticipation arc encouraged within a contest of flexible but visible institu- 
tional structure. 

In Life-Skills Treatment II* the individual trainee will be part of an 
educational system where educational activities and materials h.3ve been 
elaborately pre-planned and spelled out in a relatively less flexible cur- 
ciculum structure, ami where he also will participate in integrated coun- 
seling and reraed Lotion v/itli tin. consiant support of a Life-Skills Educator 
oriented'to the curricuium. The Life-Skills Educator in Treatment II will 
not be trained in the specifics of the theory which underlies the curricu- 
lum. Tlic T-A-C Model informs the curriculum siructurt* but not the on-going 
program of its iinpIe;nentation. 

Thus, in Life-Skills Treatment II, outononiy and participation in cur- 
riculum planning is minimal in tlie context of a well-planned and relatively 
less-f loxible curriculum structure. 

In Life-Skills Trt.itmeril III , the individual trainee will bo part of an 
educational system in wiiich maximum autonomy (i.c. , group autonomy) is pos- 
sible and maximum participation in decision-making is encouraged, where cur- 
riculum materials and activities are selected by the students themselves, 
and where the specially trained Life-Skills Educator functions ns consultant 
to tlie group and refers students ou t s i.d».» the group Cor intensive individual 
counseling or remediation, 

Life-Skills Treatment I constitutes the original design for an educa- 
tional system and was an integral part of the project which has now been 
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funded. In this sense it represents those educational methods and materials 
vdiich were felt to be most appropriate Cor most of our target population. 
Hypothesis I, above, reflects this initial bet. Nevertheless, we also be- 
lieve that in order to properly evaluate this system, alternative approaches 
or variations must be designed and carried oat with the highest possible 
standards of excellence* Realistically, we anticipate that no single cur- 
riculum approach, no matter how flexible and responsive, will meet the crit- 
ical needs of all trainees, ISy establ isiiing alternate variations it be- 
comes possible not only to evaluate* our primary system (Treatment I) but to 
determine what combinations of eiements (people, materials, techniques) are 
most appropriate for different groups of disadvantaged youth. 

Following an analysis ol the major iiypothesis, the same data can be 
used to evaluate more fully several related issues, e.g. 

a. Wliat combination of treatment elements Is most effective, with 
whiit kind of. trainee? 

b. Wliat program of orientation and training produces the most ef- 
fective on-line pe.rsonnel? 

c. Wliat kind of Life-JJkins Kducattir is most i*ffecLivc with what 
kind of trainee? 

Related C<'neraX Quest ions 

In ,iddition to the above infra -component (Life-Skills) analyses, sever- 
al other iiUer-co;i!pv>nent (Live-Sk j i Is ; Vocational Education; Residence) 
studios will be undertaken to evaluate the rclativ*.: contribution of various 
programs to individual trainee performance and acli i ovement * The following 
questions illustrate tliis kind of study: 

1. What is the relationship between performance in various program compo- 
nents (e.g,, Life-Sk.ills Education, Vocational Education, etc.) and 
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post-training vocational, personal, and social adjustment and satisfac- 
tion? 

2. What is the relationship between the basic demographic characteristics 
of trainees and overall performance and progress within the Project, 
and post-training success and adjustment? 

3. To wliat extent, and with what kind of youth, does residence in a self- 
contained unit where autonomy and responsibility arc encouraged influ- 
ence vocational progress, and social and personal adjustment? 

4. Wiiat is the long-term ef fe.ctiveness of the TRY progranj when compared 
with other program models, a.s represented by JOIN , (counseling and 
placement); Job Corps Centers (training, without recruitment or place- 
ment responsibiUties); Youth Opportunity Centers (primarily vocational 
training); Nei}dd>oiiu>od Ytmlh Corps (primarily training througli work 
experiences); and the public schools (traditional, vocational education); 
and community actit>n pro?'rams (primarily recreation and community action>fc 
In addition to the above questions, a variety of other considerations of 
equal importance will be examined during the life of this Project, such 

a.s: 

a. The impact oi TRY as a highly visible institution on the life of 
the community of IJedrord-Stuyvcsant, 

b. 'file, feasibility of using the City as a teaching laboratory. 

c. The utility of the teacher -counselor role. 

- d. Tlui feasibility of. a feedback system an a cool for management deci- 
sions. 

e. The practical value of a co.st effectiveness system in a human de- 
velopment institution. 
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Type B Studies 

The questions ami diagrams below illustrate th* range of issues which 
will be dealt with in exploratory **Typu h" studies. It should be noted that 
these studies represent a '’best guess," in advance of actual program opera- 
tions, as to the kinds of questions that need to be examined. They arc, how- 
ever, by no means exhaustive, and will be modified On the basis of actual pro- 
gram c;-:per fence, 

A Cross-Break Analyses - (Illustrative Examples) 

(Refer to list of Criterion Variables and associated measures 
in appendices lor preliminary definitions of the variables ap- 
pearing in the fol lowing Cross-Break Diagrams) 

I, Wliat is die most effective method for improving basic learning, 

L.e., reading and math? 
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A similar analysis would apply in the case of math remediation. 



2. What is tlie relationship between improvement in basic learning skills, 
e.g., reading and math, and achievement in Life-Skills and Vocational 
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Education? 
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A sun Liar anaiysrs could bu made ior Post Training Performance by 
subs Lituti ini' such nicasure.s as post-ti'aioing achievement and ad- 
justment (e.j;. , Job stablitLy, upgrading, etc.) for achievement 
in Llfe.-SkLJ Is and Vocational Kducation, 

3. Wliat is tln! ri'ial ionship bt'lween motivation and achievemnt in 
Liic-Skiiis Kducal'ion and Vocational Ediication^ 
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A similar an.! ! ys i s would b«' nradi; oy subst itiit i nj\ measures of So- 
c i.eJ 1 and P>'.i";.ona 5 Ad jusl.ment or ;m.aisurer- oi Post-Train Lng Achieve- 
ment and Adjustment ior achievement in Life-Ski iis and Vocational 

r 

Kducation. .Selecti'd aspects oi co^;hjtive functioning (ie., cat- 
egorizing i)fhavii>r, Kie ld-}'/»clepeadence , Risk-Taking behavior, etc») 
will also he related- to Achiovemnt and Ad justmcni. witliin the Pro- 



ject and fol. lowing training* 
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4. What is the eff^t of Residence upon the self-esteem of trainees 
and upon the quality of Interpersonal Relationships? 
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A further analysis would examine in detail the demographic and 
background factors associated with residence wiiich were related 
to significant positive changes in sociability, self-concept and 
self-regulation. Similarly, an analysis would be made of the cf- 
feet of Residence upon achievement in Life-Skills Education, 
achievement: in Vocational Education, performance in Basic Skills 
(Reading and Math), and upon motivation, 

5, What is the effect of tlie differing roles and backgrounds of 

counselors on the motivation and the personal and social coping 
skills of trainees? 



L-S Educators 


TRAINEE CHARACTERISTICS 


Role and Back- 
ground: 


Motivation 


Scif-Esteem 


SelfrDi- 

rcctiwn 


Sociability 


Teacher-Coun- 
selor (Life- 
Skills Treat- 
ments land II.) 










Teacher as 
Counselor (R<— 
ferred) (Life- 
. Ski 11s Treat- 
ment III) 










Counselor as 
Counselor (Re- 
ferred) (Life- 
Skills Treat- 
ment III) 
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To examine the effect of differin^^ roles and backgrounds in coun 
scling on learning, achievement in Life Skills (including basic 
skills) and Vocational Education would be suhstLtuted for those 
variables listed in the above column headings. 

6. In terms of 70b placement success, what is the interaction be- 
tween vocational training, pro-placement counseling and job mar- 
ket dejnand? 



i ' * 


a 

V 0 C A ' 


f I 0 N A L CLASS Plini-ORMANCIi 




U P P j 


•: R H A L F 


L 0 V 


J E R HALF 




HI i/PRI'-PL 
.SESS. 


IjOW rpRK -PL 
SE.SS. 


HI// PPS 


imW PPS 


HIGH MAR- 
Ki-:r Dl-MAND 


(PROPORTION OF 

‘‘S'UCCESSFHL 

PLACEMENTS") 








LOW MAK- 
KI:T DliMA^T) 

1 r r 1 




^ 


' 





b. Related Issue.'. 

As operat i «-)iis get underway it is possible, that »>tlicr issues and 
questions will emerge whidi demand carol uL examination, for example: 

1 . Whai elements ol the l.iJe-Skills Hducatiou program are considered 
ifiosi ci*uc ial in producing, posittvi* changes in tr.iine.es by eflec- 
live*' (a;: rated by supervisors .ind rei le.c. Led In actual ir.ainec 
perjormaiice) Life-SkUJs Educators? Wliar. background and/or pe.r- 
st^na I f.'jc.ttjfs /'ire assoi' i at«.'d wtch v;I. I <‘Ct ivene.'is as Lile-Skiils 
Educat i)r? 

2 . How can an integral cd phy:;ie.al .ind recreational program be. best 
used to pr<^vi‘le .idilitional '‘.succt'.ss” e.sper i.e.nce.-! in competitive 
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and social activities? Can this program be used to provide such 
experiences for trainees from the moment of their acceptance in- 
to the Project? 

To viiat extent can such experiences be generalized into feelings 
of self-worth and attitudes of self-acccntance? 

3, How can more advanced trainees be most effectively involved in 

teaching other trainees? Wtiat arc the characteristics of train- 
ees who are most .succ«‘.ssful in teaching other trainees? In which 
program ai*i*as (e.g, Life-Skills, Vocational Education, etc.) is 
the Junction of the ''trainee-teacher** most valuable? 

In summary, the evaluative effort os outlined above involves, one . a 
major treatment question with respect to the core Life-Skills program; two , 
examination of. a scries of questions and issues which are related to this 
major treatment; three , a systems approach to the relative effectiveness 
and interrelatedness of various program components; and four , several il- 
lustrative questions which provide some idea of the range of issues which 
could pro! i.tably be evaluated on an exploratory basis. 
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CHAPTER V 



A. Pro ject Informal Lon Procc.ss in^^. 

The design lor program evaluation places a premium upon the early 
identification ot Jactors aMecting the deci.sion-mak.ing process of trainees, 
stair, and management .so that the necessary modifications in programs and 
pioccdurcs can be made a.s quickly a.s pt)::.sible. Sucii an organic approach, 
which takes into accounl llie oiij*i>ing interrict ions bt*tween staff and trainees 
and makes thi.s knowledge reguiarly available a.s the program evolves, is cru- 
cial lor program .succ-es:,, and ha:; been made the iramew-ork of the evaluation 
design for the Project. 

Project ini ariiuiL ion processing will incorporate on a regular basisi 
1. feedback to each trainee ol concrete iniormation on his progress. 
It is assumi-d that ''knowledg.- of ro.sults" is es.sential to enable 
Lirainec.s to modiiy tijeir beiiavior, and lor stall' to adjust the 
learning environment. Particularly at Inter .stages thi.s know- 
Icdge will be a more ('IficicnL, independence-producing rcinforcer 
than g»*nei'a I i xetl rewartls and pum shments. 

leedbavk ot iniormation to program leadership iind line, .staff about 
stall per 1 oriii^mce .and program uni I el i ec.t ivene.s.s. Thi.s' is ncces- 



2 . 



sary i: pro;'ra»ii :;iooii ic.'jl ion and deve lopifu*nt is to bo an ongoing, 
proci's:: based (;n informed dee L.si.on.'; . 

3. I’Oedbaek ol i nft>riiiai to ili«' rc-:;ponsib ie conuimniLy about over- 



all projee-t operation. Tills inlormaL ion will be. in the f 



orm Oi 



report;;, coni i'r«;iic<’.s an<i .seniinars with contract oificl;ils, board 
riu.*iiiber.s , prol c.s.s iona I con.su I tan Is and advisory committee members, 
local c-tiijujiuni t y ory.nnizalli'my. and officiaLs, friend.s and rela- 
tive;; of trainee;;, and in.sti tuLions ;;ucli a:> the Board of Kduca- 
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■tion, the Employment Service, the Police Department, and other 
community projecti*. 

The accompanyinji diagram and bri«*.I description outlines the general 
;-rocedurcs to be employed in establishing a “formal’* iniormation process- 
ing network. It is hoped that such a structural arrangement will remain 
{’Lexible and rospons’vc to the inevitable “informal** network that will 
emerge, so that morale remains higii and crucial, project goals art; never 



lost sight of. 
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This comraittcc will be composed of representatives of each major program 
area of the Project. It will be the function of this committee to arrive 
at a consensus regarding priorities for future courses of action, and al- 
ternative solutions of critical picbiems, Tlicsc recommendations will be 
forwarded on a monthly basis to the Senior Administrative Policy Comnittcc. 

Level 3. Adminlstrat ion 

The Senior Administrative Policy Committee will meet on alternate 
weeks of the month. It will be composed of Administrative and Program per- 
sonnel at the Director and Manager level and other key individuals, as re- 
quired, The function of this commitLee will he: 

coordinate AdniJ nistrativc Policy with Program Policy, 

2. to request additional program data, when required for Administra- 
tive decision-making, 

3. to conimunicate the course and progress of the program to the ap- 
propriate Boards, Advisory Committees, and to act upon the recom- 
mendations and suggestions ewanai ing from the Board of Directors, 

A, to communicate Project results and accomplishments to appropriate 
authorities and agencies and to the comimmity at iargi-. 

In the Same way (hat the Life-Ski I Is KducaLor is the imiiicdiale Feed- 
htuck giititkeeper lor the trainee, the Prog, ram Policy CoiicuiLtec: and the 
fJenior Administrative Pt>licy Comjai. 1 1 t*e are the *'gatckt:ept,Ts“ for disseminat- 
ing iniormaiion and decisions back the Proje.cl , and for communication 

to responsible authorilitis a«;d the community. 

C- Pj.&an izat ion Of The .Systems Development & Evaluation Department 

The Systems Development and Evaluation Department (S.D.&E.) is 



charged with the responsibility for d<‘veIoping the curricula and the ap- 
propriate systems lor monitoring and evaluating the educational and voca- 
tional activities of the Project, (Orientation, Staff Training, Educational 
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B* The Internal Feedback System 
Luvcl L, The Trainee* 

The Life-Skills Educator, as counsc lor- teacher, will play the most 
crucial *'gatc keeping'* role as mediator between the trainee and the TRY pro- 
gram. He will be the primary outlet through which the goals and conditions 
of the program arc communicated. Similarly he will be the most immediate 
observer of the trainees responses to their experiences in the program. Ob- 
jective measures of program performance and progress (relative standing in 
all program areas) will be made available to the Life-Skills Educator by 
the Systems Development and Evaluation department for communication to the 
trainee, and to the staff at "level 2" (see below). Level I, therefore 
provides almost inunediate knowledge, to the trainees of. tiicir relative pro- 
gress in all program areas. Siinultaneoa.s iy btith the subjective response of 
trainees and objoci ivu performance me.isure.s can rapidly and syste.mat ical ly 
be taken into account in shaping the evolul ion of programs. The feedback 
system at thi.s level wil l involve d.jily data processing and weekly -Summary 
of result:;. 



Level 2. Program Staft 

As organ iz«!d data J rom the Liie-Skili.s Educator becomes available 
to the S»nior Lifi'-Ski i 1;: Educator:;, additional evaluative data dealing wifc!> 
the ef fee t i Vi-ne-s:. (aiul coi-il:.) of otfu:r proj'ram coinponent:> will be supplied 
to the .ippropriale special i.st:^ and ;.upervi.sors (e.g,. , Voc. Ed. Supervisors, 
etc), A scries of individual meeti.ng.s. on alternate weeks, bc:twecn systems 
development and evaluatitm p<T:>onm^l and prog.ram area :iUj>ervisors will be 
held to identily critical needs .uul problem areas for pr;*::entat ion to the. 
Program Policy Committee. On the alternate, week of each '.nonth the Program 
will meet to ct>nsid«.*r and evaluate llio information supplied. 



Committee 
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Staff supervision, and online curriculum implementation are the retponsibi- 
iity of the Director of Life-Skills Education. The Director of Vocational 
Education has primary responsibility lor trade-training operations.) 

To accomplish its purposes, the S. D. & E. Department has been organized 
into two major functional subdivisions (as indicated in the following chart) 
with a prof ess iona 1 staff of 18, including 8 curriculum materials develop- 
ment specialists (4 invoiv'cd in Life-Skills Curriculum development and 4 
involved in Vocational Curriculum development) and 10 evaluation specialists 
(6 at senior level and 4 at the assistant level). The S. 'J. & E. Depart- 
ment has been allocated approximately 67. of a total 15 month budget of 4.3 
million doilar.s. 

chart reiiccL:: the. siruciural lines of authority ( e.g,, re- 
porting, superv j.sion, spending authority, etc.,) and Is of significance for 
general management purpose:;. Operat ionaJ iy , each of the scniv>r S. D. 6 E. 
personnel (i.e., senior sc lent ist/senior curriculum specialist and above) 
will assume primary re.sponsibMi ty for the major developmental or evaluation 
areas to which assignt.cl, ,:ukI will draw upon other staff members for techni- 
cal or admini.strat ive support. In tiiis way, each senior .staff member will 
functional respoii:-; ibi 1 i i ie:; a:; well as hor i zonta i authority 
at the approprial «.• level. 

Krom liu- point of vi<-w ui .selection of stai f, liii.s arrangement will 
require that each .senior inc-mber ol tlie S. D, & E. Dcpart'Heiit be a systems 
oriented generalist as well as a technical speci.'i 1 ist . A similar combina- 
tion of skiil.s is required for the selection of the Senior (i.e., Supervi- 
sory Level) Life-Skills Educator.s and Senior Youth Services personnel. With 
this consideration as a minimal criteria, it. is hoped that a degree of role 
ricxibUUy and breadth of perspective can be built in from the start which 
is consonant with the general spirit of the Project. 
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CHAPTER VI 



THE ROIE OF THE RSSEARC!!. ADVISORY PANEL 

Tlio Research Advisory Panel acts as a review and advisory group. The 
Panel, which is composed of eight outstanding social scientists, serves as 
a primary resource for the TRY evaluative effort. 

The value of such an arrangement is two-fold. First, the contribution 
of the Advisory Panel helps to insure that the research - from initial de** 
sign through data collection and interpretation of results - reflects the 
highest profcsssonal standards. Second, since research conducted in the con- 
text of a project of this kind represents a form of self-study, the criticism 
can be raised that self-study programs in general lack the necessary scien- 
tific dctacliment tor good research. It is for this reason that the audit- 
ing function of the Research Advisory Panel has been developed. 

The Rosearcti Audit Function 

The research audit function is modeled after the role of the indepen- 
dent public auditor who examines the financial stateiricnts of large conaner- 
cial organizat ions. j.n Lneiustry and <onsiiu:rcf eacli organization has its own 
system of accounting and internal control. Fi nanc j..il accounting and inter- 
nal control sy.st.cins have been tieemed a necessary and integral part of the 
overall management enterprise. Ob jectiviiy (t.c, , ''fairness") of method.s 
and proces.ses of .jcctanu Lag are insured through tiic use of independe.nL cer- 
liiied public auditing lirms. Ilcrelolore, research has not be.en seen to be 
an intrinsic and integral part of tlu; man.ig.enieiit and operation ol education- 
al .ind social science i iu:t itutions. Grt^at •.•mplins i s has been placed upon 
"ol)je.ct ive" research .studies carried on by imlependent and external organ- 
izations. Tl)e design of tin* TRY Project places emphasis upon ongoing in- 
ternal feedback .sy.stem.s and change re.scarch and seeks to demonstrate that 
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Che research funecion is at least as incesral a part of Che project manage- 
went as is fiscal inanajjenient, 

0 n},oinj 4 ‘nM! iiimicdiatc knowU-di'c of program cf fcctivencss is at least 
ns important to decision making as is knowledge of fast. Some oi the fail- 
ure of educationaj and social scU-nee institutions can be attributed to a 
date and relevant inlorination regarding the cf feet iveness of 
methods and procedures. Alternatively, a groat price has been paid for so- 
called onjeccive rfsearcl!" studies, earried on independently, wliich fre- 
quently indicated a lack of intimate familiarity with the. problems at hand 
and led to inflexible design.s which impeded the evolatLi>n of program Im- 
provements, Such studies frequeiii iy provided information which was avail- 
able only a Her the program had been {.erminated. 

The iR\ research de.sign, empha.siz i.ng iniormat ion feedback mechanisms, 
is modeled aftci internal, iinancial control systems in large, corporations, 
i*o guard again-st a lack of objectivity and to insure that any possible bias 
is kept to an ah.solute mi.niinuni, it .sci-ms advis,i}>lc to create a role, in so- 
cial science ana logou.s to the role <>i the independent Certified Public Ac- 
countant (CPA) in commerce. 

ilie research .'iiui/t grtJup can i n.’-riurf’ cd> ject ivi ty by tin; folltiwing meansi 

1. R<'.view the pre I i IS! inary overall aru’ del. 'lilt'd cescardi design (.simi- 
lar to 'Chart cri Acc?.»unCs" an Accounting, Procedure Manual in fi- 
nance. ) 

2. iv.'.ansi.ne Uu- instrument::, r.U'thods oi collection, mctliod.s of reC(,*rd- 
ing data, and dat.-i proc«*;i;>iuj>, Leciinitjuc.s. (Similar to an auditor’s 
esari'ii nat ion oi sy.s terns i>t internal control and tlie records of a 
company.) 

3* Determine whether inlerence.s from data aiul the interprefation of 
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results, sre not inconsistent with the evidence which had been col- 
lected. (Similar to a CPA’s opinion that a given financial state- 
ment is "fair", and that generally accepted accounting principles 
have been applied.) It is not intended that the research auditor 
would certify that interpretations made are those that he would 
necessarily draw; rather that the interpretations arc consistent 
with the evidence. 

4. In view of his experience with this and other projects, the re- 
search auditor will play a crucial role as critic and commentator 
(similar to the role of the accountant, the independent manage- 
ment consultant, or the security analyst.) 

The research auditor, by performing the above critical functions, be- 
comes an important source of additional external (extra-systemic) feedback 
for tec maintenance of standards and the improvement of research methodology. 
Undoubtedly, it wi 11 be nece.jsury to have soverai levels of research auditing 
personnel. To perform functions 1 and 3, the most experienced and knowledge- 
able social scientists will be required. To perform function 2, able and ex- 
perienced researcli social scientLsts at an associate level will be required. 
It might very we.U he that the senior level research auditors might operate 
on a consultant basis employing a staff of junior level professionals to ex- 
amine matters in detail (this is similar to the role of the .senior CPA and 
his assistants). 
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APPENDICES 




LIFE-SKILLS TREATMENT STRATEGIES (“TYPE A” STUDY) 



Appx« I 



Treatment I Treatment II Treatment III 

(N 480) (N 60) (N 60) 

32 Groups 4 Groups 4 Groups 



Role of Theory 

The T-A-C Model ea^p li- 
cit ly informs the cur 
riculum and the way it 
ifi implemented. 



Curri culum; 

Problem-centered; pre- 
planned for on-going 
restructuring. Pre- 
determined Scope and 
Activities . Flexible 
Sequence and Time . Em- 
phasis on action pro- 
jects planned by trainees 

Staff-Trainee Roles ; 

Life-Skills Educator 
functions as teacher - 
counselor . Moderate 
degree of autonomy is 
shared by Life-Skills 
Educator and trainees 
with respect to cur- 
riculum. 

Remedial ion ; 

Integral part of cur- 
riculum. 

Staff. Training : 

(1) Orientation to, and 
continuous examina- 
tion fee the disad- 
vantaged youth (the 
trainee) and the 
problems of the com- 
munity. 



Tlie T-A-C Model expli- 
citly informs the cur- 
riculujn, but not the 
process of implementa- 
tion. 



Problem-centered, but 
preplanned and struc- 
tured in detail; re; 
Scope , Activities , Se - 
quence and Time Em- 
phasis on pre-planned 
projects. 



Life-Skills Educator 
functions as ccacher - 
counselor . Minimal 
degree of autonomy for 
both Life-Skills Edu- 
cator and trainees with 
respect to curriculum 



Integral part of cur- 
riculum. 



The T-A-C model informs 
neither the curriculum 
nor the implementation 
process; emphasis is on 
group-selected problems 
and implementation pro- 
cesses. 



Broad outline provided 
as a General Framework ; 
focus is on trainee 
problems; curriculum de- 
termined by preferences 
of trainee. Flexible 
Scope , Activities Sequence 
and Time. 



Life-Skills Educator 
functions as Consultant 
to group. Maximum au- 
tonomy for Life -Ski 11s 
Educator and trainees 
with respect to curricu- 
lum. Counseling as needed 
(trainee referred out ) 



As needed (trainee re- 
ferred out) 



-SAME- 



-SAME- 
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LIFE-SKILLS TREATMENT STRATEGIES ("TYPE A” STUDY) 



Staff Training ; 

(2) Pedagogical and coun- 
seling skills train- 
ing and supervision. 

(3) Specific training 
in the implementa- 
tion of T-A-C model 
as reflected in the 
curriculum and as a 
focus of counseling. 



-SAME- 



Kxpl anal- ion of curric- 
ulum plan. No specific 
training in T-A-C model 
implement at ion. 



-SAME- 



Intcusivc training in 
Group Dynamics. No spe 
cific training in X-A-C 
model Implementation. 
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THE SAMPLE 



Appx« 2 



For purposes of definition the target population from which our sample 
is to be draim is predominately the group of out-of-school, out-of-work Ne- 
gro and Puerto Rican male youth between the ages of 17 and 21, residing in 
the Bedford-Stuyvesant area of Brooklyn®. (For the probable limits of the 
Bedford-Stuyvesant area see map facing page 2-1 of the bound TRY Proposal). 

Following an analysis of the characteristics of the Project area popula- 
tion, using the U. S. Department of Conmerce. census tract data and various 
descriptive studies of the Bedford-Stuyvesant area, an effort will be made, 
using standard sampling methods, to select a representative trainee sample. 
For the purpose oi sampling the following kinds of information will be ob- 
tained: 

Race, reading level, last year of 

* 

school completed, family income, 

intactnoss of home, probation his- 

« 

tory , e t . 

11»c degree to which a truly representative trainee sample can bo. ap- 
proximated will be contingent upon the kind of young man who applies or who 
can be recruited, time constraints imposed by contractual agreement (phase- 
' in schedule), and th<; precise definition of the area to be served by the Pro- 
ject and the criteria for screening and selection of trainees. 



Self Regulation 



4) Increase in group measures of co- 
hesion (sociometric measures) and 
stability. 



Increased capacity of the trainee 
to regulate his behavior in order 
to satisfy his ovm needs in the 
context of a given social structure. 



Field Independence 

Increased capacity to select and 
respond to the most relevant cues 
in the environment. 



Categorization - Scanning 

Increased capacity for concep- 
tualization. 



Risk-lak.tng Bidiavior 

Increased ability to weigh alternate 
risks in selectinj' optimal courses 
of action. 



Goal Setting Behavior 

Increased ability to select real- 
istic goals and to revise goals on 
the basis of new information. 



Evidence of increased capacity to 
avoid GKCtcmcs of behavior (e.g., 
**acting-out“, passivity, constant 
tardiness or absence, vandalism, 
etc.) as measured by attendance re- 
cords, observations by staff and 
peers, use of time, planning be- 
haviors, etc. 



Increased ability to disregard ir- 
relevant cues (i.e., the. disruptive 
influence of a confounding "field”) 
in arriving at vcrldLcal perceptions 
as measured by rod and frame embed- 
ded figures tasks, and situational 
tests. 



1) Increased ability to make broad 
categorizations (i.c», broadening 
of concept.*#) as measured by sort- 
ing tasks; 

2) Increase in relevant vocabulary 

3) Ability to articulate relat ionships 



Increased capacity to take moderate 
risk toward attaining specific goals, 
as measured by "game playing” and 
"situational” tasks, c.g. two person 
non-zero sum and zero suit games, 
Life-Skills group project problems,, 
etc. 



Capacity to accurately predict per- 
formance and revise subsequent pre- 
dictions on the basis of actual per- 
formance, as measured by difference 
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between correlation of initial pre- 
diction and outccHnc and subsequent 
revised prediction with respect to 
trainee goal-setting in: 

1) Reading program 

2) Math program 

3) Vocational Education (track) 

4) Life-Skills program 



i • • • Self-Concept 

Changes in the direction of positive 
self-cvaiuation on ratings and Q- 
Sorts, and adjective check lists over 
t ime . 

Increase in self-esteem (positive Charting of “success" experiences 

self-evaluations) 

!!• Motivation 



Degree of perceived self-esteem, 
worth, etc. 



Increased perseverance in achiev- 
ing sclf-enchancing goals. 



1) Observations and ratings of: 
Degree of participation in ac- 
tivities. 



2) Observations and ratings of amount 
of constructive initiative and in- 
dependcncc exercised by the trainee 
in decision making rnformation 
gatlier irw^ and pioblem-solving, 

3) Degree of identification with 
the Life-Skills Educator mani- 
fested by the trainee as mea- 
sured by adjective check lists 
and Q-Surt techniques. 

4) Changes in N.Ach. scores over time. 



Changes 

scores 



in 

over 



lev(> I 
t i.mt* . 



of aspiration 
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ClASSES OF DATA. 



Appx. 3 



For the purposes of advance planning for a variety of ex-post facto 
-•.tudies, the following classes of data will be collected: 

1. Dctnographic (backKtound) Data - social, educational, familial and 
vocational history, as well as information such as age, physical 
condition, etc. 

2. Psycholop.ica } Data •* both objective measures (aptitude, interest 

motivation, cognitive function and intellect) and interview rating 
and self-evaluations. 

3. Man if est -Behavioral - periodic ratings by staff and other trainees 
of on-going patterns of social and personal behavior within each 
program area, 

4. Kducat ionaI-Pt:rformance - tests and rating,.*; of performance in Vo- 
cational, Life-Skills (including basic educational skills such as 
reading), and Recreational and Ifiiysical Education are.as. 

5. Group Processt?s - socioinetric nu:asures o£ group cohcrt?nce, stjcial 
isolation group integration, etc. 

6. Program Caler.ory - this wi ll include data regarding eacli trainee’s 
as.si.ganurnt.s within tht: Project, o.g., type of vocational training, 
residence versus non-resideace, Life-Skills Treatment, etc. 

7. Post -training (fol lov-up) - this will include both short term and 
long term J'oliow-up data relevant to job adjustment, job stability, 
up-grading, advanced training, home and family .idju.siment , social 
adjustment, commuai-ty participation, etc. 

The seven classes of data will provide a bank of information for the 
.specification of variables which can be systematically related to the. ques- 
( Ions prcvlou.sly stated, and any unanticipated questions that emerge during 
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the course of the Project. It sliould be apparent that these data can be used 
to provide cither predictor or criterion measures. Depending on the kind of 
analysis involved (in»,ediate. Intermediate or long range studies) criteria 

from certain short range studies will, in effect, he predictors for interne- 

A * wi 1 1 be nuidc to devise pre** 

diacc and long range studies. A maj r 

dictive indices based upon weighted regression equations for use in inter- 
mediate and long-’range studies. 




CRITERIA 



Appx. 4 





Two classes of criterion measures will be employed: Intermediate Cri- 

tcria> i.e. , within-projcct measures of performance and behavior and lx>ng“ 
Range Criteria, i.e., post-training measures of performance and behavior. 

It should bo noted that some of the intermediate criterion measures can them- 
selves serve as predictors to be compared v/ith long-range criterion measures. 
Below are examples and accompanying charts of the kinds of measures that 
could be employed for both intermediate and long-range evaluation purposes: 
Intermediate : 

1. Academic Performance 

2. Vocational Educational Performance 

3. Social Behavior 

4. Changes in Self-concept, motivation, etc. 

5. Cognitive Furxtiouing 
Lonti-ran)»e 



1. Job Per formanci' 

2. Social Ad jusiments 

3. Coiiumuiity Participation 

A . Lcistue act iv i t i es Part ici pat ion 
5. Health (Physical and Psycholop.ica 1) 



CRITERION VARIABLES RELATED TO TRAINEE PERFORMANCE 
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C lasses of Criterion Variables Operations and Meas ares 

Amount of Acquired Information 

Increased knowledge in Life Skills Difference between 
(areas of life responsibility). 

Vocational Education. 



2. Reading Ability 

Increase in reading ability 

a) Grade norms 

b) Functional 



c) Communication 

SkiJl Interrelation 
(speaking, writing, listen- 
ing) 

Computational AbilLty 

(arltlunetic) Level 

a) Grade norms 

Increase in mathematical skill 

b) Functional 
Math 

Abi 1 i ty 

A* Sociability 

Increased ability to enter into 
and maintain functionally useful 
and mutually enhancing inter- 
personal relationships witl» peers 
and others. 



initial and subsequent 
scores on classroom tests of course-re- 
lated materials, i.e., areas of life res- 
ponsibility (Life-Skills), and Vocational 
Education (Shop and Theory). 



Reading Achievement Score on Standardized 
reading tests, i.e. Cates, Metropolitan, 
Gray, etc. 

Rankings or ratings (Likert--type scales) 
of degree to which student successfully 
applies level of reading ability in func- 
tionally useful ways, i.e,, reading and 
applying technical manuals, following 
written instructions, using newspapers 
and other written material in class pro- 
jects, etc. 

Observations and ratings of taped speech, 
compositions, auditory comprehension in 
terms of unified program of Instruction. 



Math achievemnt scores on standardized 
tests, i,c», Woody-McCal 1 , etc. 

Practical shop tests scores, trainee Life- 
Skills Projects and trainee individual 
lei sure- time projects. 



1) Increase in number and kind of friend- 
ship choices 

2) Change ixi quality of interpersonal 
part ic ipa t ion ( leader sh ip- f o I lower- 
ship). 

3) Staff observations (including ratings) 
ol positive changes in morale. 



Criterion Variables Related to 
Lite Skills Educator’s Performance 
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Classes of Variables 

A. Pedagogical Skills 

(Life Skills/Vocational Education) 

1. Command of subject matter 

2 . C lassroom/ shop 

3. Counseling 

4. 4. Individual projects 

‘ik Administration 



6. Integration of role components 
above.) 



Operations and Measures 



Knowledge of materials as represented 
in L-S Curriculum (areas of life res- 
ponsibility) and in Vocational Educa- 
tion Curriculum, as measured by con- 
tent tests and supervisor ratings. 

Ability to communicate effectively 
the content of curricula as mea- 
sured by both performance of train- 
ees and supervisor ratings. 

Ability to conceptualize and resolve 
trainee’s personal problems as they 
arise using the T-A-C sequence ap- 
proach, as measured by analysis of 
tape-records interviews, trainee per- 
formance and supervisors ratings. 

Ability to stimulate trainees to as- 
sume initiative in the design and 
implementation of community based 
individual projects as measured by: 
number and quaJity of projects, ctc.- 

Respons j.bility with respect to ac- 
curate and timely maintenance of re- 
cords, effective scheduling of trainee 
activities, participation in staff 
conferences and training programs and 
cooperation in evaluation procedures 
ii.s ineasiirod by attendance records, 
submission of reports and evaluations 
and ratings by supervisors. 

Degree to which educator or instructor 
can effectively integrate the roles 
and activities outlined above, as mea- 
sured by sample job analysis, super- 
visor racings, and role concept test.s 
(Q-sorts, etc^). 







B« Critical Rolc-Rclatcd Abilities 

1. Knowledge of trainee and community Evidence of demonstrated knowledge 

of characteristics of trainees in 
general, the community, and of 
trainee assigned to him, as measured 
by reports, ratings of supervisors, 
etc. 



2- Empathy 



3, Reality orientation 



4. Flexibility 



5. Maturity 



C. Personal Motivational Charac Leris - 
tics 



Capacity to establish a sense of 
identity and rapport with trainees, 
as measured by ratings, etc. 

Capacity to make objective appraisals 
of trainees in terms of their readi- 
ness to deal with the realistic de- 
mands of an adult role, as measured 
by congruence with the appraisals of 
others (placement specialists, etc.) 

Ability to change his method of ope- 
ration in order to mediate between 
the structure of the curriculum and 
the emergent needs of trainees, as 
measured by supervisor ratings of 
Che utility of his suggested cur- 
riculum adaptations. Tests of tole- 
rance of ambiguity, rigidity, etc, 
will also be employed. 

Appropriateness of his mode of re- 
lating to trainees, peers, supervi- 
sors, members of the community and 
others as indicated by his behavior 
in various contexts reported in quar- 
terly staff fitness reports (leader- 
ship, followership, responsibility 
and discretion woxxld clearly be among 
the characteristics to be considered), 

i. Observations and ratings of: 

Degree of participation in ac- 
tivities . 

Degree of persistence in per- 
formance of tasks (i.e., spe- 
cific goals). 
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Observations and ratings of 
amount of constructive initia - 
and independence cxcer- 
cised in decision-making, in- 
formation-gathering and problem- 
solving. 








INSTRUMENTS 
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Problem of Standardized Tests with the Disadvantaged 

The accompanying chart (illustrative schedule of data collection pro- 
cedures) indicates that certain standardized tests such as the WAIS, the 
Gray Oral Reading Test, the GATB, the WoodyMcCall> etc. may be utilized 
to gather information .about the trainees. It should be noted that in view 
of the fact that these tests were standardized upon populations culturally 
different from out target population, their validity as indicators of ap- 
titude or achievement is ilmitccl. However, it would be useful to know if 
at certain points during the training process they become better indica- 
tors of the trainee's potential performance. In this sense such measures 
may be more or less effective as possible criteria. Thi.s would be impor- 
tant to know since these me.asurcs are currently widely used for prognosis 
and selection* It will be one of the major aims of the staff to identify 
and develop measures wiiich have better predictive validity for the target 
population. For this reason we have provided for a Tost Development Spe- 
cialist as a full-tlmt; staff member vdio, together with his assistant will 
work with project staff and cons\iltants to develop new instruments. 

Di.agnosis through standardized tests presents a problem. Certain 
•struments such as the Gray Oral Reading Test have been designed pririarily 
to rank a given individual at his equivalent age or grade level, but of- 
fer almost no information about the nature of his le arning difficulty. 
Test scores, therefore, confirm the extent of the learning problem but do 
not tell enough about the kind of learning pco?>lcm (i.c. functional defi- 
ciencies) each individual exhibits, nor do they suggest approaches for rc*- 
. Such a degree of valid diagnostic specificity is required in 



med iation 
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view of the severe learning problems of the culturally disadvantaged popu- 
lation and the necessity for efficiency in the design of applicable pro- 
grams. 
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QuantiLativc and Non-Quantitativc Data 
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A project such as TRY, will: its focus upon the processes of change and 
upon the interpersonal encounters which underlie those processes, must not 
depend solely, or even primarily upon data collection methods which are 
standardized and easily quantifiable. Neither should the availability of 
punch-card data processing tc-chniques determine the kinds of research ques- 
tions that must be dealt with. Too often dependence upon available tests 
and sophisticated statistical aids produces complex analyses which are un- 
related to the realities of the issues involved and are of little practical 
value. 



Whatever can be quantified and mechanically processed will be. Obser- 
vations which appear important and relevant and which cannot be quantified 
will be handled descriptively or anecdotally and will be integrated with 
more tnathcmatical trt*atruenl' oi. the data. Given Che scope of problems in- 
volved in Che TRY Project, it is more than likely that many significant 
findings will involve non-quanti.l iabie, non-statist ical observations. 

The data collection procedures of the study will, therefore, involve: 
Stand ardized Test Administrations - Attitude and interest ques- 
tionnaires, achievemnt tests, etc. 

2, Structured Obsc*rvaL i ona i Techniqiu-s - Directive interview, rat- 



3 . 



4 . 



5 . 



ings , soc iome f r ic s . 

Uji- structured Observational Techlnqu«*.s - Participant - Observer 
ratings, content analysis, projectives, etc. 

-■Tat l^f -Mad e” Test Adininistrat ion5> - ’’Teacher -Made” tests, shop- 
tests, specially developed iii-housc measurements. 

Staff and Trainee Narrative Reports 
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Procedures (1) through (4) permit, in varying degrees some quantifica- 
tion and/or codification for purposes of analysis, and for the establish- 
ment of validity and I'cliabiiity. Together wLth Procedure (5), a range of 
data is provided from the intensely personal through t!ie more “objective" 
and “impersonal” which will allow the research staff to study the nature of 
the processes involved, for both staff and trainee, in changing and modify- 
ing behavior at a number of different levels. A multi-leveled approach is 
absolutely essential since the processes of change are both complex and 
Subtle and nHist be explored using a variety of techniques. Wliethcr the na- 
ture of such ch.anges as do occur can be identified by objective standard 
measures or by more subjective, observaL ioii.j I techniques cannot be predicted 
in advance. In any };iven domain one or the other kind of measure may be im- 
portant. In many cases the interaction between levels of measurement may 
provide the most significant clue. The TRY research model provides data at 
each level on an on-go Ing basis as part of- xin approach to the evaluation of 
change. 

Basically the research design helps to insure that we ask the right 
questions and that we systematically a i tempt lo p,ct answers. In view of 
the complexity of human beings and tin: enuh-ness of prosiuit research tech- 
niques, quite obviously Lite answers to jiuny questions cannot be derived 
from statistics, but must be based upon tin vnsdom and sensitivity of stalf 
judgment. 






SmTIS'flCAL CONSIDERATIONS 
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Because of the sheer anumnL ot data vliLch will be collected and proces- 
sed from a variety of sources. Electronic Data Processinj^ is clearly 
tlu* most efficient and feasible teclmique for analysis* This require- 
ment is particularly urj>ent as it relates to our feedback desiy,n (de- 
scribed below) which by definition requires the rapid processing of in- 
formation* 

It is anticipated that three kinds of statistical techniques will be 
employed, i.e. , descriptive, analytic (correlational and analysis of 
variance des i >;ns , ) and lactorial. The latter technique is particularly 
aimed at measuring the relative contr ibutions of various program com- 
ponents to major project goals. 

As data accumulates it will become possn>iu to statistically select 
conibinatluns of measures wliich can provide basal prediction indices. 
Such indices can i)e especially useful In rcfi.ning selection and as- 
signment procedures (for botti traine.e and staff) and for subsequent pro 
gram mod i f i ca t i ons , 









FIRST AND SrcOND YEAR ANALYSES 
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With the above considerations in mind, the TRY evaluation program can 
provide: 

During the First Year - 

a. completed clcscrj.pLivc data on all candidates for the Project, 

h. descriptive data, including measures of relative progress for each 
ncccpLt^d trainee, 

c* an anaiysi,; of tju* relative ct^ntr ibul ion ut each program component 
to ovi'rall levels i»i achicveiiu-iit, 

d. an anaiysis o£ flu- reiationship between trainee background factors 
and proj;ress in the program, 

e. preliminary anaiysi.s of the efl eeti veness of the Life-Skills cur-* 
riculum and rt-l.iLed techniques (e.j;, counseling) in improving the 
basic learning caparities oi the trainees, 

1. a pro Hnii nary analysis ol tlie ef. fectiveness of an internal feed- 
back network in providing data relevant to critical modifications 
in the operation td tiie prograsu, 

g. initial, data concern i nj; relaJive costs involved in producing a 
g.iveii level of impri)Vt;meiiU in trainee performance, 

h- a descriptive analy::is of stall perl on:iance in t'ach major area of 
the Project. 

Du ring, ih<* .Secon<l Year - 

a. Three-monl I) an<l, lor a proportion of trainees, si.x-month follow-up 
data reg.'irding post- traininj* employment, and adjustment, 

b, Tiiree-month and six-month follow-up studies relating trainee back- 
ground data to post-training emplo>Tncnt history, and pei,.;onal and 
y> oc ia 1 a<l j u s l me n t . 







c. Three-month and six-month follow-up relating trainee background 

factors and within-projcct achiovmcnt to post-training vocational, 
personal and social adjustment* 

d* Descriptive analysis of achievement and critical problems in job 
development and placement areas, 

c, A preliminary survey to assess the impact on the community of the 
TRY Project. 

Further evaluation and analysis of the longer-term effects of the pro- 
gram are contingent upon eitlier continuation of the Project or separate 
grant support fur such follow-up stcidies subscc]uent to the termination of 
project operations. It is considered that a minimum of three years would 
be necessary for conceplually meaningful longitudinal and community impact 
studies. The basis for such studies arc provided for in both the first and 



second year of the Project, 
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SlATEIffMT dr TRUNIID JRBSOIBCES FOR TOOTH HESE4RCR BUHL 



Aa z^uMtad In tba Saptaaibar l 6 th peno fMi Or. OaTlit S. BnabnaU, Olraotor^ 

AdtOLt and Foeatlonil Raaaarcb^ O.S« Off lea of Edncation^ tha IHI BMoaroh Staff baa 
aoliatad tba aaalatanoa of aix highly raapaetad aooial aeiantiata to aarva aa co nanltM it 
Bi 0 Bd)art of JRT Raaaaroh Final to ratiaw tha datailad daaign of tha TRT Baaaaroh Fnpoaal* 



FdlCTIOII or IHB HESEABCH PAMEL 



Tha TRT Raaaaroh Staff la ncM In the; proeaaa of datailing tha xaaaareh and 
avalnatiott daaign daaorlhad broadly In Chaptar 6 of the TOT Propoaal. IholnM i»lll 5*^ 
a daaoriptlan in gmtar datall of tba faadback prooaas indioating aoureaa of data nhiah 
will ba eoUaotad on an onogedng baaia froai ataff and tr ain a a a; tba aathoda and iiiF* 
atmaanta mad to eoUaot anob datai tha naana and procaduraa for prooaaalng and aralo* 
atiig tha data and tha aohaaai for inaurlng that auoh data la utillaad by tralnaaa* ataff 
and projaot daoiaion-nakara on an on-going baaia in awdifying tha progi^ A nm 
detailad raaaaroh daaign^ whioh nill be praparad prior to January lat will daaeriba 
thaaa procaaaaa with graatar praoiaion and indioate tba apaeifio ralationahip hatwaan 
tha intamal faadbaok raaaarcb proeaaa and tba longitudinal aralaation at^ of tha 
affaotlfinaaa of tha Projaot* 

Tha Raaaaroh Panel wlU function aa a rarlaw, abnitoring, and adviao^ gr^# It 
will tha datailad reaaareh propoaal at 'tarloua atagea of ita dawalopaant# ooaaMnt 

on ita walua and faaalbillty, and auggaat iaprovwanta necaaaary to inaura that tha daaign ^ 
4 BBatp *t&i‘*lil|^ialdi prafiAaaloaal atandarda* 



Koabara of tha panel will ba aant eoplaa of tha datailad raaaaroh daaign which will 
oimlwant Chu^r 6 of tba Propoaal for thair rariaw and ooonant by January lat. Soto- 
aw^t to that data additional naatinga will ba held in Maw » 

expaotad data of antiy of trainaea into tha Projaot on. about March 1966. Tha fooua of 
thepa naati^ wiU.ba to further dafina tha avaluation and raaaaroh ayatana and pro- 
oaduraa and to inaura proper preparation for lnp 3 e m antation* 



MBiaRS <F THE PiMEL 



Tha following hare agreed to aarves 

Tpidor Chain. Ph.D.. Diraotor of Raaaaroh, Canter for fluaan Balationa, Raw Tork 
“ otimnltr. Ce~«i»thor o2 "Th* ito*d to H". 

Stwrt Ccrtc, ni.D.> Fomorljr head of tha Oraduat. SapartMOt of Fayeheloar, 

Haw Tofk ODlaai«it]r aiwl pramitljr FMfaaaor of flqmholo|]r> 
Cnireraity of Colorado. Co-author of **Raaaareh Mathoda in 
Social Ralationa*'. 
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Chaiman, DepartMot ot Educational P^ychologr axid 
Ouidanee^ Xeahiva Uhl^rsity* Author of nunarous 
articles on the education of the culturally deprived* 

Chiefs Beseareh DivisioDi California State Oepartasxxt 
of Corrections. Author of maeroua articles on oxine^ 
delinquency and intra*institutiocal research* 

Professor of Psychology and Director of the Career 
Pattern Stucly^ Teachers College^ ColuBd>ia IMversi^* 
Author of the **PByehology of Careers^ and **Appraising 
Vocational Fitness** • 

Fonoer Associate Dean, Xeshiva IhilverBity, fomer chief 
of the Educational Division, Hobilication for Xouth, 
presently Associate Professor, Department of Special 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia University* 

Author of mnerous articles on the education of 
exceptional children. 

Executive Director, New Xoxtc State Phychologleal 
Association, Adjunct Faoul'ty, New Xork l^versity*- 

AU of the above have agreed to serve as neatbers of the panel with the exception 
of Prof* Cook who will serve pending the completion of certain present coonitiiients* 
Allan Willi MW has agreed to serve as Chaiman* 



THE LIFE OP THE PANEL 



The research design of the TRX Project will include specifications about the process 
of collecting, analysing, and utilising information within the TBX Project* It will 
also specify the w^ in which similar processes and data will be applied to ths longi- 
tudinal follflw-up of the TRX Project as implemented by a series of detailed studies at 
periods of three months, one year, two years, three years, five years or at other periods 
yet to be deteznlned. As stated in the proposal, the purpose of the feedback phase of 
the research design is to provide infonmition on an on-going basis for the gradual 
improvement of ths progran* The purpose of the longitudinal follofir-tq> phase of the 
research design is to test the long tern effectiveness of the TRf Project in tezns of 
suoh external criteria as the individual’s occvpational advancement, and hit marital, 
psrscnal, and social adjustmants, etc* 

Two eonaiderations should be kept in mind: services will be rendered to youth even 
several years after they have graduated from the TRX Program so that the reeourcus of 
the feedbeck systma will be applied over a long period of time to facilitate individual 
change and to record program effectiveness* The second consideration is that we are 1 
curxeintly oon^^idering the poealbillty of providing the graduates from the TRX Pbogram 
with periodic services through the early years of their marriage in order to make 
gvailhhle child dewelc^nt educational rssources to assiat them in their roles as fatharsi 
In addition to iha service aspect of dealing with the two generations, it will be 1 

possible to examine the ways in which trainse-ohild interactions evolve and the degree | 
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Edmund Gordon, Ph*D*, 



J» Douglas Orant, 



Donald E* Super, Ph.D*, 



Abraham Tannerbaum, Fh*D«, 
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